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In the brilliant suite that is to accompany his majesty the King of 
Prussia, on his interesting visit to this country, rumour says there will 
be atheologian whose life and labours possess a charm to interest the 
scholar and the Christian, far beyond that which can attach to the 
soldiers, statesmen, and philosophers, by whom his majesty will be 
surrounded—we mean, John Augustus William Neander. Although 
his feeble health or other circumstances may deprive this country of 
the presence of the first ecclesiastical historian of his age, yet at such 
a moment, the life, writings, and opinions of one of the most influ- 
ential minds in Prussia, cannot fail to be interesting to our readers. 
This eminent Christian divine was born at Gottingen, of Jewish 
parents, January 16th, 1789, but spent the greater part of his youth 
at Hamburg, and obtained his school learning at the Gymnasium and 
Johannium in that city, at that time under the efficient superintend- 
ence of the learned Grulitt. An eminent bookseller in that city 
relates, that nearly forty years ago, ‘‘a bashful, awkward boy was 
accustomed to come into his shop, and spend hours and days in the 
perusal of books which were lying about, in total abstraction, and 
regardless of every thing that was passing around him. This circum- 
stance soon excited attention, and on inquiry, the bookseller was so 
much interested in the situation of the poor youth, and in the extra- 
ordinary mental powers exhibited by him, as freely to furnish him with 
the books he wanted, and also ultimately to unite with a few friends 
to afford him the means of obtaining a liberal education. Such was 
the commencement of Neander’s career; and nobly has he repaid the 
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sympathy and care of his early friends.”* His patron became his 
publisher, and though the relation between them was thus remarkably 
changed, yet it lost nothing of the mutual respect and confidence in 
which it was originally founded. 

No facts have come within our observation on the renunciation of 
the Jewish faith, and his obedience to the Gospel of Christ, excepting 
that it occurred before his seventeenth year, and anterior to his enter- 
ing upon his academical studies at Halle, in 1806. These were con- 
tinued at Gottingen, under the venerable Planck, where he held the 
office of repetent, till 1811, when he removed to Heidelberg, and com- 
menced as a theological tutor, which led, in the following year, to his 
being appointed as Professor Extraordinary of Theology in that cele- 
brated university. Heidelberg has been the nursery from which many 
distinguished professors have been transplanted to other stations ; and 
in 1815 she was called to lose Neander, who was transferred to the 
University of Berlin, where now for more than a quarter of a century 
he has contributed his full share of labour and influence, to raise that 
seminary to the pre-eminence of rank it holds amongst the schools of 
Germany. 

Dr. Neander’s lectures in the university extend to all branches of 
historical theology, to the exegesis of most of the New Testament 
writings, to which he has added lectures on systematic theology. His 
labours in the Consistorium relate principally to theological examina- 
tions. With an infirm state of health, he devotes all the time which 
his onerous official duties and literary avocations leave at his command, 
to intercourse with the students in theology. There are very many 
living witnesses, to the advantages which his devotion to the young has 
conferred upon those who are destined to act their part in the affairs 
of another generation. 

“The department of theology to which Neander has principally 
devoted his attention, is ecclesiastical history. But the course which 
he has taken, and the point of view which he has adopted, are new, 
peculiar, and striking. Instead of dwelling on the external history of 
the church, and merely arranging and recapitulating the facts pre- 
served in ancient authors, he has endeavoured rather to take a compre- 
hensive historical survey of the effects produced by Christianity on the 
human race, in all the relations in which it has been presented to 
them. He would view the Christian religion in its relations to the 
mind and soul of man; the manner in which it has affected these in 





* We transcribe this interesting anecdote from an article from the pen of Dr. L. 
Woods, Jun., in the American Biblical Repository for 1833, to which work, with a 
biographical notice of Dr. Neander in the Conversations-Lexicon, translated by Mr. 
Ryland, and to the preface of his, and other translations of the works of the historian, 
we are indebted for the facts recited in this biographical sketch. 
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different ages, countries, and individuals; the hindrances which have 
existed to counteract its benign effects; and then also the external 
manifestations of these influences and these hindrances, both in private 
and public life, and in doctrine, as they are exhibited in the history of 
the visible church. It will be apparent, that this is a far loftier 
eminence, from which to survey the field of ecclesiastical history, than 
has commonly been gained; and that viewed from this elevated point, 
the field expands into prospects of unlimited extent and overwhelming 
interest to the Christian student. No ordinary training or qualifica- 
tions would enable the historian to do justice to his subject, regarded 
in this light. This Neander felt; and he has, therefore, shaped the 
studies of his life accordingly. His first step was to make himself 
acquainted with the facts and the spirit of Christianity, from the 
original sources ; and with these, as developed in the New Testament, 
no man is probably more familiar. The next point was to become 
in like manner acquainted with the views and character of those to 
whom Christianity was presented ; in order to be able to estimate in 
what manner it would probably be received, the modifications which it 
would undergo from the influence of preconceived opinions and former 
feelings, and the nature of the objections and hindrances which it 
would have to encounter. The sources of all this information may be 
classed under three heads,—the national views and philosophy of the 
Jews at the time of our Saviour’s appearance, a knowledge of which is 
to be drawn chiefly from the Bible and the Jewish writers ; the philo- 
sophical views and moral state of the heathen world, which, so far as 
they stand in relation to the history of the Christian religion, are to be 
found in the lives and writings of those who embraced, or rejected, 
or modified Christianity, viz. the early teachers and fathers of the 
church, the schools of philosophy, and the ancient heretics ; and lastly, 
at a later age, the various speculative and practical systems, both 
orthodox and heterodox, which sprung up in the bosom of the church 
itself, and which are recorded in the numerous decrees and intermin- 
able discussions of friends and foes in the middle ages. None of these 
sources has been overlooked by Neander. Endued with great sagacity- 
and a memory of prodigious power, and trained to habits of iron dili- 
gence, he has studied, to a greater extent and with larger results than 
any man now living, all the works of the fathers and other ancient 
writers, as also all the writings of the middle ages, which have any 
bearing upon either the external or internal history of the Christian 
religion. He has entered into their very spirit, and made himself 
master of all their stores. These are points on which there is no ques- 
tion among the scholars of Germany, of any sect or name. What 
Neander affirms upon any subject connected with such studies, comes 
with the weight of the highest authority ; because it is understood and 
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known to be the result of minute personal investigation, united with 
entire candour and a perfect love of truth. 

‘* The character of his writings corresponds to such a course of pre- 
paration. They are not a mere narrative of the actions of persons and 
the progress of events; but they bring before the reader the very per- 
sons themselves, as thinking, speaking, acting, in all their living power 
and energy; their thoughts become visible to us, their very words are 
repeated to us, their actions take place as it were before our eyes. 
It is the same graphic power of vivid representation, applied to the 
true delineations of real character and history, which gives to the half 
historic pages of Scott their magic charm. His successive writings all 
serve to mark the progress of his studies; while at the same time they 
have laid open many new views and treasures of ancient things. In 
a special manner, he was the first to introduce light and order into the 
chaos of the Gnostic systems. ll his previous works have also served 
directly, if not intentionally, as preparatory to the great work on which 
he is now labouring, his General History of the Christian Religion and 
the Church.” * 

We shall now proceed to enumerate his principal works in the order 
of their publication. 

In 1812, while he was professor at Heidelberg, he published a work 
which revealed the hand of a master in that department of Church 
History, ‘‘ Uber den Kaiser Julianus und sein Zeitalter,” On the Emperor 
Julian and His Times, which is described as replete with a living 
freshness of delineation, and with discussions that discover extraordinary 
power of thought and reflection. This work has not been rendered into 
English. 

In the following year he removed to Berlin, and published ‘‘ Der 
heilige Bernard und sein Zeitalter,” Holy Bernard and his Times, which 
in a subsequent edition contained an introduction on the first period of 
scholastic philosophy. He then turned his attention to the early period 
of the church, and produced a work, ‘‘Genetische Entwickelung der 
vornehmsten Gnostichen Systeme,” .4 development of the leading sys- 
tems of Gnosticism, this work appeared in 1818, but like the preced- 
ing one has not been translated into our language. Dr. Neander then 
gave to the public a portraiture of a bishop distinguished as a preacher, 
pastor, and theological writer, entitled ‘‘ Der heilige J. Chrysostomus 
und die Kirche, besonders des Orients, in dessen Zeitalter,” Holy Chry- 
sostom and the Church, particularly the Eastern, in his times, Two 
volumes of this work appeared in 1821-2, and a third volume was 
intended to consider the peculiar opinions of this father, which we 


suppose has not yet appeared. 





* American Biblical Repository, Vol. iii. 68—70. 
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A translation of this interesting and instructive work has been under- 
taken by the Rev. J. C. Stapleton, Rector of Teversal—and the first 
volume of which in octavo appeared in 1838, entitled ‘The Life of 
St. Chrysostom translated from the German, &c.” 

This is divided into two periods, the first from the earliest education 
of Chrysostom to his entrance upon the office of Presbyter, a.p. 
347-386, the second is devoted to the period of his ministry in 
Antioch, a.p. 386-398, before he went to Constantinople. To each of 
these is added an appendix which contain valuable notes illustrative of 
several interesting subjects. The materials of this work Dr. Neander 
has mainly gleaned from the writings of this eloquent father, and that 
our readers may judge of its character, we extract a passage in which 
Chrysostom appears as the advocate of liberty of conscience :— 


“ Chrysostom justly comments upon the impotency of every attack from the enemies 
of Christianity, who, like Celsus, employed against the sacred cause the arms of wit 
and talent, in an age when the church had to sustain the heaviest assaults from 
without, and when the learning of later times stood not arrayed in its defence: 
“ Vain,” says he, “is every effort to defend a cause in itself corrupt and false ; but if 
the cause be good and true, vain shall be all the inventions of its enemies to over- 
throw it; for the power of truth needeth no aid.’ Should even thousands seek to 
extinguish it, not only will it not be extinguished, but deriding the vain strife and 
rage of its foes, it will rise more glorious and sublime through the very efforts of those 
who attempt its destruction; for our religion, which ye call a fable, kings and 
emperors, unvanquished orators, philosophers, and evil spirits have sought to destroy, 
and their attacks have been like the darts of children. The writings of ingenious 
philosophers and eloquent rhetoricians against Christianity have for the most part 
perished in their birth, or if any of them yet remain, they have been preserved by the 
Christians themselves. But as far as your religion is concerned, no one hath fought 
against it ; for to put down false creeds by external power is not permitted to the 
Christians: by persuasion, by conviction, and by love alone, may they work towards 
the salvation of mankind. Wherefore no Christian emperor hath enacted such laws 
against you, as the idolaters against us.’ When Chrysostom wrote this, he could not 
have remembered—or perhaps he knew it not—that the Emperor Constantine in the 
latter part of his reign and the Emperor Constantius with greater severity—the last 
even by penalty of death—had forbidden the offering up of sacrifices; and conse- 
quently had acted contrary to that, which Chrysostom declares to be the true Chris. 
tian principle. But never were the measures of Christian emperors for the suppres- © 
sion of heathen worship to be compared with the persecution of heathen emperors 
against the Christian church. For the Christian emperors never sought to constrain 
the heathen to the renunciation of their creed, or to the confession of Christianity. 
Their laws were directed only against certain outward actions, such as the perform- 
ance of sacrifices. The observation of Chrysostom concerning the conduct of the 
Christian emperors is just, if viewed with reference to those, who reigned after Julian 
down to this period; for the immediate successors of the Emperor Julian probably 
considered it advisable to appease by toleration the minds of the heathen, which had 
received a new impulse from the short dominion they had regained; as they might 
easily have learnt from the experience of the times following the reign of Constantius, 
that the Christian church was least benefited by measures of violence. The Emperor 
Valentinian even in the commencement of his reign had by a law granted an universal 
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and unconditional religious liberty ; and by another law, afterwards, in a. p. 371, he 
had declared, that the exercise of any religion tolerated in the old Roman State 
should not be regarded as acrime. Theodosius, at that time reigning in the east, 
proceeded more vehemently towards the suppression of the heathen worship; but as 
he first employed extreme severity for this purpose A. p. 321, it is easy to explain 
why Chrysostom could write thus, in one of the early years of his reign. In this 
passage also he discovered himself an adversary to the employment of force in religious 
affairs, and by this truly Christian spirit he afterwards distinguished himself above 
many of his cotemporaries. He set forth the contrast between Christianity and 
heathenism, the former extending itself through its divine power, and rising highest, 
when most assailed ; the latter sinking, when unsupported by external circumstances ; 
on which occasion he gives us some remarkable information upon the state of the 
heathen worship in his time: ‘“ When the imperial throne is filled by one, whose sen- 
timents are unfavourable to heathenism, we behold on entering the temples of idolatry, 
cobwebs extended every where on the walls, and the idols so covered with dust, that 
neither eyes, nor nose, nor aay other feature of the face can be discerned. The 
altars stand in ruins, and their remains are encircled so entirely by the long grass, 
that he, who did not know them to be altars, would mistake them for a dunghill. 
The cause of it is, that in former times it was permitted to the idolaters to rob as 
much as they chose, and to feast under the pretence of venerating their idols. But 
wherefore should they now exert themselves? Far different on the other hand is it 
with our cause. For if a Christian ascend the imperial throne, the Christian zeal 
seemeth to decline; so far is Christianity from being advanced through honour con- 
ferred by men; but when an impious man becometh our ruler, persecuting us on all 
sides, and besetting us with a thousand evils, our church riseth in greater glory; then 
is the hour of victory ; then is the courage of the Christian awakened.’ He says that 
in a few towns only idolatry still prevails, and that in them it is supported by the 
influence of the richer citizens: ‘ These are the props of idolatry, drunkenness and 
feasting by day and by night, flutes and drums, the liberty of indulging in licentious 
language with shameless audacity, and of committing deeds still more licentious. 
This indecent extravagance yet upholdeth the tottering fabric of idolatry. For the 
richer citizens, selecting those, who from idleness are perishing with hunger, retain 
them in the rank of parasites and of dogs, which feed around their tables; they 
nourish them with the remnants of their iniquitous feasts, and render them subser- 
vient to their purposes. But we, who detest your folly and iniquity, feed not those 
who hunger from idleness; but we exhort every man to work not only for himself 
but for others. We permit the maimed alone to receive, from the wealthy, the 
necessary means of subsistence.” ’—pp. 50—53. 


The following passage shows that this great man was also the eloquent 
advocate of the right of private judgment. 


“ Chrysostom earnestly endeavoured to promote an intimate acquaintance with the 
Bible among the laity. He was well aware, that the Scriptures were the surest means 
of connecting the cause of religion with the feelings of the heart, and of diffusing a 
pure and practical knowledge of Christianity. He believed, that Christians ought to 
be deeply instructed in their religion; that they ought to receive in a direct manner 
from the divine word the enlightening of the divine spirit; and that they ought to 
be capable of deriving their conviction from the living source of the Bible, and of 
rendering thence an account of the faith, which they profess. Thus he says: ‘ It is 
strange, that every physician is able to give an exact account of his art; the tanner, 
the weaver, and every artizan of his trade; but that he, who calleth himself a Chris- 
tian, can render no account of his faith. Hence ariseth, that we are not more suc- 
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cessful in persuading the heathen at once to renounce his errors. For if he, the 
advocate of a lie, spareth nothing to conceal the baseness of his doctrines; but we, 
the servants of truth, are unable to open our mouths—will he not accuse the weak- 
ness of our doctrines? Will he not suspect our cause to be craft and foolishness ? 
Will he not blaspheme Christ as a deceiver, as one, who hath abused the ignorance of 
the multitude to their own delusion. We are guilty of this blasphemy, because we 
are not willing to heed the knowledge necessary to be learnt for the defence of our 
religion ; but set aside these things as superfluous ; and are careful for the things of 
this world.’ Having complained, that the study of the Bible was neglected, he said : 
‘ Hence we lead ungodly lives ; hence we are powerless in the struggle for truth, and 
become the laughing-stock of Gentile, Jew, and Heretic.’ Again: ‘If ye searched 
the Scriptures, and daily exercised yourselves unto the fight, I would not exhort you 
to shun a contest with the heathen ; but rather would I counsel you to enter into the 
strife: for great is the power of truth. But because ye know not how to wield the 
Scriptures, I fear the conflict, lest ye be vanquished, being thus unarmed; for none 
are so weak as those, who are without the aid of the Holy Spirit.’ 

“ Chrysostom had not derived his opinions upon points of doctrine from the secret 
traditions of the church, but from a study of the Bible. From his youth. upwards his 
life and Christian views had been formed and matured by the reading of Holy Writ; 
and he was far from making the exposition of the inspired writings subordinate to the 
traditions of the church. He considered the Scripture to be a direct and independent 
source of knowledge fully sufficient of itself to determine the truths of our faith ; and 
to this living fountain he alone referred. When therefore the heathen were wont to 
answer those, who sought to bring them over to Christianity: ‘We would become 
Christians, but we know not whom to follow; for among you there is much strife, 
discord, and tumult. Which doctrine should we prefer? Each one saith, that he 
speaketh truth. Whom shall we believe, knowing nothing of the Scriptures ?” Chry- 
sostom replied: ‘If we professed to follow human reason, ye might be disquieted; but 
since we declare, that our faith is drawn from the Scriptures, and they are plain and 
true, ye may easily discover the truth. He, whose belief accordeth with the Bible, 
is a Christian ; but he, who is at variance with it, is far removed from true Chris- 
tianity.’ Chrysostom then alludes to another objection of the heathen: ‘ What shall 
we do,’ they said, ‘if one Christian come and assert, that a peculiar doctrine is to be 
found in a certain passage of the Bible, and another Christian ascribe a different 
meaning to the same passage—the sense of the Scripture being on either side strained 
by your interpretations?” Instead of answering the heathen as Augustine would 
have done, by referring them to the authority and tradition of the church, in order 
to determine the true sense of Scripture, Chrysostom called upon them to examine 
the Bible freely, and thence to draw their own conclusion: ‘Tell me then,’ he said - 
‘hast thou neither understanding nor judgment of thine own?’ ”—pp. 247—251. 


But to resume our narrative of Dr. Neander’ works. In 1826, he pub- 
lished ‘* Antignosticus, oder Geist des Tertullians,” ‘Anti-gnostic, or the 
opinions of Tertullian, another fruit of the laborious researches he had 
imposed upon himself into the works of the first ages, and as prepara- 
tory to the great object of his life and labours, a history of Christianity. 

Although this work has not been translated into our language, yet 
Bishop Kay has given the English reader a good synopsis of its con- 
tents and states that Neander “gives a more or less detailed analysis 
ofeach Tract of Tertullian’s, and occasionally introduces the sentiments 
of other ecclesiastical writers on the points under discussion. He is 
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always learned and ingenious; but not altogether free from that love 
of hypothesis for which the German writers are remarkable.” * 

“To set forth the history of the church of Christ, as an eloquent 
witness to the divine power of Christianity, as a school of Christian 
experience, as a voice of instruction and warning to all who choose to 
hear—this has long been the chief aim of my life and of my studies.” 
Such is the first sentence of Dr. Neander’s preface to his “ Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Christliche Religion und Kirche,”— History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. This work first appeared at Berlin 
in 1822, published in three bands, or parts, relating to the Three First 
Centuries. The Rev. H. J. Rose, of St. John’s, Cambridge, undertook 
its translation, in two octavo volumes. The first, containing the Intro- 
duction, the History of the Persecutions of Christians, Church Govern- 
ment, and Christian Life and Worship, appeared in 1831, accompanied 
with a long preface and many notes. 

“ The style of Neander,” says Dr. Wood, Jun. “ though lucid, is yet 
exceedingly idiomatic, and full of condensed thought ; and is, therefore, 
one of the most difficult to transfuse into good English. The translator 
of such a work, too, a work which contains the results of the labours of 
a life, should be able to comprehend and appropriate to himself the lofty 
spirit in which it is written ; he should be able, like the author, to rise 
above the trammels of local circumstances and feelings ; and to regard, 
not the shell, but the kernel; not the form, but the essence; not the 
letter, but the spirit. It is therefore matter of deep regret, that a pro- 
fessed translation of Neander’s work has begun to appear in England, 
from the pen of one who would appear to possess none of these essen- 
tial qualifications. He has neither fully understood the language of 
the original, nor expressed what he did understand in intelligible 
English ; still less has he comprehended the spirit of the author ; for 
while Neander has elevated his views above all external forms, and 
regarded Christianity only in its all-pervading and life-giving power, it 
is the great object of the translator to bring down his work into the 
trammels of the ultra high-church theories of a portion of the English 
hierarchy. The publication of such a translation cannot but be fatal 
to the reputation of Neander in England ; and must necessarily, though 
most falsely and unjustly, cause him to be ranked among those obscure 
and cumbrous writers, of whom it is the unfortunate reputation of 
Germany to have so many examples.” + 

Ten years having elapsed since thefirst volume appeared, Mr. Rose has 
just published the second which is occupied with the history of Chris- 
tian sects and doctrines, and an account of the chief fathers of the 





* Vide The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and third Centuries, illustrated 
from the Writings of Tertullian. Secord Edition, Preface, passim. 
+ American Biblical Repository, Vol. iii. pp. 71, 72. 
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church ; and it is to be hoped that he has improved his acquaintance 
with German during that period. Be that as it may, he has prefixed 
to the second volume another long preface, to caution his young 
readers against receiving Dr. Neander’s views “on the church ques- 
tion.” These two volumes form, however, but a small part of Dr. 
Neander’s great work, for a second volume, also in three parts, conducts 
the reader to the times of Gregory I.; three others have since been 
published, which bring down the history to the year a.p. 1294. Intro- 
ductory to this general history, Dr. Neander, in 1838, published 
another important work, which has been translated by Mr. J. E. 
Ryland, of Northampton, entitled, “‘ History of the planting and train- 
ing of the Christian Church by the Apostles.”* This is comprised in 
six books, which treat on the following topics: 1. The Christian 
church in Palestine previous to its spread among heathen nations. 
2. The first spread of Christianity from the church at Jerusalem, to 
other parts, and especially amongst heathen nations. 3. The spread 
of Christianity, and founding of the Christian church among the Gen- 
tiles, by the instrumentality of the Apostle Paul. 4. A review of the 
labours of James and Peter during this period. 5. The Apostle John 
and his ministry as the closing point of the apostolic age. 6. The 
apostolic doctrine. 

Without venturing to express a concurrence in all the opinions that 
Dr. Neander advances, we cannot but regard him as raised up by 
Divine Providence, to check the progress of those lofty claims which 
have been revived in this country and in other parts of Europe, with 
an arrogancy worthy of the middle ages, and with a simultaneousness 
that resembles the outbreak of their dark conspiracies. 

The reader may judge how little such a guest at our Court will be 
desired by the Oxford party, from the following brief passages which 
we now select, and which show how many of his opinions approximate 
to those which we profess and advocate :— 

Tur Eavauity or Curist1AN Men.—“ The formation of the Christian church, 
being derived from the peculiarities of Christianity, must essentially differ from that of 
all other religious unions. A class of priests, who were to guide all other men under 
an assumption of their incompetence in religious matters, whose business it was exclu- 
sively to provide for the satisfaction of the religious wants of the rest of mankind, 
and to form a link between them and God, and godly things; such a class of priests 
could find no place in Christianity. While the Gospel put away that which separated 
man from God, by bringing all men into the same communion with God through 
Christ ; it also removed that partition-wall which separated one man from his 
fellows, in regard to his more elevated interests. The same High Priest, and 
Mediator for all, by whom all being reconciled and united with God, become them- 
selves a priestly and spiritual race! One heavenly King, Guide, and Teacher, through 





* This History occupies volumes 35 and 36 of the Biblical Cabinet, published by- 
Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh, and is a valuable addition to that series, which should 
not be wanting in the study of any minister who can affurd to purchase it. 
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whom all are taught from God! one faith! one hope! one Spirit, which must 

animate all! one oracle in the hearts of all !—the voice of the Spirit which proceeds 
from God! and all citizens of one heavenly kingdom, with whose heavenly powers 
they have already been sent forth, as strangers in the world! When the Apostles 
introduced the notion of a priest which is found in the Old Testament into Christ- 
ianity, it was always only with the intention of showing, that no such visible distinct 
priesthood, as existed in the economy of the Old Testament, could find admittance 
into that of the New; that, inasmuch as free access to God and to heaven was once 
for all opened to the faithful by the one high priest, Christ, they had become, by 
union with him himself, a holy and spiritual people, and their calling was only this, 
namely, to consecrate their whole life, as a sacrifice of thanksgiving for the mercy of 
God’s redemption, and to preach the power and grace of Him, who had called them 
from the kingdom of darkness into his wonderful light ; and their whole life was to 
be a continued priesthood, a spiritual serving of God, proceeding from the affections 
of a faith working by love, and also a continued witness of their Redeemer. Comp. 
1 Pet. ii. 9. Rom. xii. 1. and the spirit and connection of ideas, throughout the 
whole Epistle to the Hebrews. And thus also the furtherance of God’s kingdom, 
both in general and in each individual community, the furtherance of the propagation 
of Christianity among the heathen, and the improvement of each particular church, 
was not to be the concern of a particular chosen class of Christians, but the nearest 
duty of every individual Christian. Every one was to contribute to this object from 
the station assigned to him by the invisible head of the church, and by the gifts 
peculiar to him, which were given him by God, and grounded in his nature—a 
nature, which retained, indeed, its individual character, but was regenerated and 
ennobled by the influence of the Holy Spirit. There was here no division into 
spiritual and worldly, but all, as Christians, in their inward life and dispositions, were 
to be men, dead to the ungodliness of the world, and thus far departed out of the 
world; men animated by the Spirit of God, and not by the spirit of the world.”— 
The History of the Christian Religion and Church, vol. i. pp. 180—183. 

Tue GoveRNMENT oF THE CouRcH.—*“ The name of presbyter, by which, as we 
have before remarked, this office was first distinguished, was transferred from the Jewish 
synagogue to the Christian church. But when the church extended itself farther 
among Hellenic Gentiles, with this name borrowed from the civil and religious con- 
stitution of the Jews another was joined, which was more allied to the designations 
of social relations among the Greeks, and adapted to point out the official duties 
connected with the dignity of presbyters. The name emoxomwo: denoted overseers 
over the whole of the church and its collective concerns; as in Attica those who 
were commissioned to organize the states dependent on Athens, received the title of 
emioxorot, and as in general it appears to have been a frequent one, for denoting a 
guiding oversight in the public administration. Since then, the name emioxoros was 
no other than a transference of an original Jewish and Hellenistic designation of 
office, adapted to the social relations of the Gentiles ; it follows, that originally both 
names related entirely to the same office, and hence both names are frequently inter- 
changed as perfectly synonymous. Thus Paul addresses the assembled presbyters of 
the Ephesian church, whom he had sent for as emicxomovs. So likewise in 1 Timothy 
iii. 1, the office of the presbyters is called exicxomn, and immediately after (verse 8) 
the office of deacons is mentioned as the only existing church-office besides ; as in 
Philip. i. 1. And thus Paul enjoins Titus to appoint presbyters, aud immediately 
after calls them bishops. It is, therefore, certain that every church was governed by 

2 union of the elders or overseers chosen from among themselves; and we find 
among them no individual distinguished above the rest who presided as a primus 
inter pares, though, probably, in the age immediately succeeding the apostolic, of 
which we have unfortunately so few authentic memorials, the practice was introduced 
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of applying to such an one the name of emioxomos by way of distinction. We have 
no information how the office of president in the deliberations of presbyters was held 
in the apostolic age. Possibly this office was held in rotation—or the order of 
seniority might be followed—or, by degrees, one individual by his personal qualifica- 
tions gain such a distinction; all this, in the absence of information must be left 
undetermined ; one thing is certain, that the person who acted as president was not 
yet distinguished by any particular name. 

“ The government of the church was the peculiar office of such overseers; it was 
their business to watch over the general order,—to maintain the purity of the 
Christian doctrine and of Christian practice,—to guard against abuses—to admonish 
the faulty—and to guide the public deliberations ; as appears from the passages in 
the New Testament where their functions are described. But their government by 
no means excluded the participation of the whole church in the management of their 
common concerns, as may be inferred from what we have already remarked respect- 
ing the nature of Christian communion, and is also evident from many individual 
examples in the Apostolic church. The whole church at Jerusalem took part in the 
deliberations respecting the relation of the Jewish and Gentile Christians to each 
other, and the epistle drawn up after these deliberations was likewise in the name of 
the whole church. The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, which treat of various contro- 
verted ecclesiastical matters, are addressed to whole churches, and he assumes that 
the decision belonged to the whole body. Had it been otherwise, he would have 
addressed his instructions and advice principally, at least, to the overseers of the 
church. When a licentious person belonging to the church at Corinth was to be 
excommunicated, the apostle considered it a measure that ought to proceed from the 
whole society ; and placed himself therefore in spirit among them, to unite with 
them in passing judgment; 1 Cor. v. 3—5. Also, when discoursing of the settle- 
ment of litigations, the Apostle does not affirm that it properly belonged to the over- 
seers of the church; for if this had been the prevalent custom, he would no doubt 
have referred to it; but what he says seems to imply that it was usual in particular 
instances to select arbitrators from among the members of the church; 1 Cor. vi. 5.” 
—History of the Planting, &c. of the Church, vol. i. pp. 167—170. 

Tue Evection or Cuurcnu Orricers—* Respecting the election to offices in the 
church, it is evident that the first deacons, and the delegates who were authorized by 
the church to accompany the apostles, were chosen from the general body; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19. From these examples, we may conclude that a similar mode of proceeding 
was adopted at the appointment of presbyters. But from the fact that Paul com- 
mitted to his disciples Timothy and Titus (to whem he assigned the organization of 
new churches, or of such as had been injured by many corruptions), the appointment 
likewise of presbyters and deacons, and called their attention to the qualifications for 
such offices, we are by no means justified in concluding that they performed all this 
alone without the co-operation of the churches. The manner in which Paul was 
wont to address himself to the whole church, and to take into account the co-opera- 
tion of the whole community, which must be apparent to every one in reading his 
epistles,—leads us to expect, that where a church was already established, he would 
admit it as a party in their common concerns. It is possible, that the Apostle 
himself in many cases, as on the founding of a new church, might think it advisable 
to nominate the persons best fitted for such offices; and a proposal from such a 
quarter would naturally carry the greatest weight with it. In the example of the 
family of Stephanas at Corinth, we see that those who first undertook office in the 
church, were members of the family first converted in that city.”—Jid. vol. i. p. 181. 

Tue Auruoriry or THE FatHERS.—“ The next ecclesiastical writers who come 
after the Apostles, are the so-called Apostolical Fathers (Patres Apostolici,) who come 
from the Apostolic age, and must have been the disciples of the Apostles. The 
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remarkable differenee between the writings of the Apostles and those of the Apos- 
tolical Fathers, who are yet so close upon the former in point of time, is a remarkable 
phenomenon of its kind. While in other cases such a transition is usually quite 
gradual, in this case we find a sudden one. Here there is no gradual transition, but 
a sudden spring ; a remark, which is calculated to lead us to a recognition of the 
peculiar activity of the Divine Spirit in the souls of the Apostles. The time of the 
first extraordinary operations of the Holy Spirit was followed by the time of the free 
development of human nature in Christianity ; and here, as elsewhere, the operations 
of Christianity must necessarily be confined, before it could penetrate further, and 
appropriate to itself the higher intellectual powers of man. 

“ The writings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers are, alas! come down to us, for 
the most part, in a very uncertain condition; partly, because in early times writings 
were counterfeited under the name of these venerable men of the church, in order to 
propagate certain opinions or principles ; partly, because those writings which they 
had really published were adulterated, and especially so to serve a Judzo-hierarchical 
party, which would fain crush the free evangelical spirit.”—History of the Christian 
Religion, &c. vol. ii. p. 329. 

With another extract from Dr. Woods, Jun., respecting the private 
habits and opinions of Neander, we must close this article :— 


“In his private character and deportment Neander is kind and 
amiable, emphatically ‘ doing good to all as he has opportunity.’ His 
friends relate, that the writings of John are his favourite books of 
Scripture ; and they ascribe this to a similarity between his tastes and 
feelings and spirit, and those of the beloved apostle. In his personal 
appearance and manners there is nothing remarkable or pleasing ; 
they are those of a recluse student. In the afternoon of a sunny day, 
he may sometimes be seen loitering in the walk Unter den Linden, or 
wandering in the alleys of the Thiergarten ; but he is never found in 
any mixed or general society. In conversation he does not possess 
that flow of interesting and striking remark, for which Tholuck is so 
much distinguished ; his thoughts come out with more abruptness and 
sententiousness ; but are not perhaps on that account less impressive. 
Neander was almost the only theologian in Germany, known to the 
writer, whose views of the divine and native power of Christianity were 
such, as to lead him to wish every where to trust religion itself with 
its own support. In the minds of most, it seemed to be regarded as 
necessary, that religion should be established as a matter of state 
policy, and receive support as such from the state. These latter 
reasoned from the existing state of things in Germany and the adjacent 
countries ; Neander drew his conclusions from the nature and spirit 
of Christianity itself, and was accustomed to appeal to the present 
aspect of the American churches in proof of the soundness of his 
views.” * 


We hope that this article will direct the attention of many readers to 
the original and learned works of the first ecclesiastical historian of 
the age. ‘ 

* American Biblical Repository, vol. iii. p. 73. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF HEBREW TO 
THE INTERPRETER OF SCRIPTURE. 


ALTHOUGH almost all languages are united by numerous affinities, and 
pervaded by the same fundamental principles of grammar, there are, 
nevertheless, many obvious peculiarities in their general structure and 
style by which they may be classified and distinguished. There is, 
indeed, no language, from the rude and scanty dialect of the inhabitants 
of a wilderness, up to the rich and polished forms of speech employed 
by a highly literate people, that is not characterized by a variety of 
idioms, or modes of expression, which are at once the elements of 
beauty and the signs of distinctiveness. And these distinctive features 
of all languages become numerous and prominent in proportion to their 
progress in copiousness and refinement, so that it is extremely difficult, 
if not absolutely impossible, to transfer the real spirit, beauty, and 
emphasis, of one tongue into another, through the medium of a trans- 
lation. Translations, it is true, when happily executed, may furnish us 
with tolerably distinct conceptions of the sudject, whether philosophy, 
history, or theology, but must necessarily fail to preserve the point, 
energy, and expressiveness of the /anguage in which it was originally 
clothed. All the beauty and effect of idiomatical phrases, and all the 
emphasis of peculiar comlinations of words, generally evaporate in the 
processes of translation. Nor is it possible to prevent this. For, in order 
to translate with any degree of felicity and success, the wide difference 
of languages in what is deemed beautiful and expressive in style, ren- 
ders it necessary that the idioms and peculiarities of one should be care- 
fully excluded from another. If the forms of expression, and the 
arrangement of sentences, employed by an author in one language, are 
closely imitated when he is translated into another, his strength will 
inevitably be transmuted into weakness, and his beauties, however 
numerous, will be marred and distorted. A style which is highly elo- 
quent and expressive, fitted not only to echo, but to invigorate the sense 
in Hebrew or Greek, would become pointless, obscure, or unintelligible, 
if literally translated into French or Latin. And productions which, 
in their original languages, are distinguished by all that is finished and 
beautiful, and are deemed models of perfection, if suljected to the tor- 
turing process of a literal translation, would, like the human form, when 
submitted to the corrupting action of the grave, be but the skeletonised 
remains, or defaced memorials of themselves. The simple majesty and 
power of Homer, the finished beauty and gracefulness of Virgil, and the 
impassioned oratory of Cicero and Demosthenes, if literally rendered 
into one language, according to the idioms of Greek and Latin, would 
appear little better than the fruitless efforts of incapacity, or the inco- 
herent rhapsodies of mental aberration. Hence, as translations to 
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be intelligible, or felicitous, must not be servile imitations of the idioms 
and peculiarities of the original languages, they can yield but indistinct 
conceptions of the power, beauty, and passion of the writers of ‘‘ olden 
times.” It is, indeed, as impossible fully to appreciate the colossal 
strength and immortal beauty of the great masters of ancient literature, 
whether sacred or profane, when presented to us in the garb of modern 
phraseology, as to understand and enjoy the sublime harmonies of Han- 
del in the broken, indistinct, tones of an echo, or to realize the unrival- 
led genius of Correggio, or Raphael, in prints or engravings of their 
splendid creations. A translation may furnish us with a knowledge of 
the subject, which has occupied the attention of the historian, or 
the moralist, the prophet, or the apostle, and in like manner a print, or 
engraving, may enable us to arrive at some conception of the forms of 
beauty which have started into being from the creative pencil of 
the painter; but as the latter cannot present to us all the magic 
of light and shade ; the delicate blending and harmony of colours ; and 
the perfect keeping of the original painting which seems instinct with 
life, and ready to descend from the canvass, so the former cannot pre- 
serve those felicities of style and idiomatic peculiarities of the original 
language, on which the meaning as well as the beauty of an author not 
unfrequently depends. 

Whilst, then, all, who have any knowledge of what are styled the 
classic languages of antiquity, must admit that it is impossible fully to 
understand and appreciate the exquisite productions of the poets and 
orators of Greece and Rome, from translations even the most perfect 
and felicitous, it must with equal candour be confessed by the Hebrew 
scholar that the “ burdens,” the magnificent songs, and the moral dis- 
quisitions of the sons of Zion, are divested of much of their beauty, and 
occasionally enveloped in obscurity, when presented in any language 
save the original. And hence, if it is necessary to study the languages of 
Greece and Rome, in order to be fitted to appreciate the vehement dic- 
tion of Demosthenes, and the flowing eloquence of Cicero, the elaborate 
histories of Thucydides and Livy, and the splendid poetry of Mceonides 
and the Mantuan, surely it cannot be less necessary to study the sim- 
ple but expressive language of Judea, in order fully to understand the 
productions of poets and historians, who were trained and commissioned 
to expatiate on the loftiest themes to which the attention of intelligent 
beings can be directed. Moreover, apart from their inspiration and 
high spiritual design, the writings of Moses are not inferior to the clas- 
sie histories, which are so generally studied and admired, nor is the 
poetry of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the Psalmist, less magnificent in concep- 
tion, or brilliant in figure, than that of Homer and Virgil, to which all 
nations have yielded the homage of admiration. Had, then, the Hebrew 
Scriptures no claim on our attention but that which arises from their 
power, magnificence, aud beauty, as efforts of genius, they ought to be 
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read and studied in the original language. Did nothing prompt to a 
careful examination of sacred literature, save the dictates of taste and 
the demands of general scholarship, these should have been sufficient 
to lead to an attentive perusal of the venerable productions of inspired 
Israelites as well as of gifted Gentiles. 

To the general scholar, who is anxious to become acquainted with 
the literature of nations—to the philologist, who seeks to unfold the 
affinities of all languages, and to resolve them into their elements—and 
to the mental philosopher who aims at the discovery of the mysterious 
nature of human speech, the Hebrew Scriptures present claims which 
cannot be overlooked without leaving a blank in their attainments and 
speculations, which the most familiar acquaintance with the classic 
remains of antiquity cannot supply. Butto the Christian pastor, whose 
office it is to explain and illustrate the oracles of God, and to press on 
the attention of his fellow men, the high lessons of truth, which have 
been communicated immediately by Heaven, and which cannot be 
neglected or misunderstood, without periling their immortal well being, 
the language and literature of the Hebrews must, or at least should, 
present themselves invested with claims inexpressibly more imperative 
and solemn. Whilst the philosopher and the manof lettersare invited to 
a study of the Hebrew language, in order to extend the limits of human 
learning, or to establish some principle in what has been denominated 
the “science of words,” the teacher of Christianity is required to devote 
himself to the acquisition of this branch of knowledge, not merely that 
he may be qualified to admire the native beauty, and sublimity of 
Moses, Isaiah, and the Psalmist, but that he may become a scribe well 
instructed in the mysteries of sacred truth, fitted to declare the whole 
counsel of God, and competent to put to silence the foolishness of 
ignorant men. To an acquaintance with this ancient and sacred lan- 
guage, the Christian pastor is indeed imperatively urged, that he may 
understand for himself the ipsissima verba, in which the great truths 
of inspiration are conveyed, and that thus being fitted to perceive that 
minute and delicate signification of words, on which not unfrequently. 
the spirit of appeals, precepts, promises, and prophecies depends, 
may at once impart richness and variety, to his stated ministrations, 
and be qualified, when circumstances require, to defend the great doc- 
trines of religion from the slanders of illiterate and impious pretenders. 
Other branches of learning are unquestionably necessary to expand and 
invigorate his mind, and to fit him to secure, in this enlightened age, 
that respect which his office justly demands, but a knowledge of the 
original languages of the Scriptures, which are both the credentials of 
his ministry and the message he has to announce, must be deemed 
paramount. He may be distinguished by all that is elegant and profound 
in profane literature and science, he may have studied with enthusiasm 
the pages of Cicero and Demosthenes, and may have made himself inti- 
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mately familiar with the discoveries which have been made, respecting 
the principles and laws of the material universe, but without a compe- 
tent knowledge of the language and literature of the Hebrews, one of the 
most essential requisites—the very spirit of his acquirements as an 
interpreter of Scripture, is wanting. The canons of biblical criticism, 
on which the true illustration and most successful defence of sacred 
Scripture very frequently depend, are of necessity beyond his reach, 
nor can he understand their application to the science of interpretation, 
any more than one unacquainted with the axioms and postulates can 
rise to a perception of the splendid and far-reaching abstractions of 
pure mathematics. Whatever difficulties surround any text, or sec- 
tion of the sacred volume, must lie beyond his direct and immediate 
investigation, they cannot be solved by his own close and searching 
scrutiny, nor can he pronounce authoritatively respecting the justice 
and accuracy of the solutions which have emanated from the learned. 
In all the interesting, and oftentimes important questions, which arise 
out of idiomatic phrases, and peculiar combinations of words, he is for- 
bidden to take part, and if, on any occasion, he is tempted to give an 
opinion, he is in extreme danger of darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge, and exposing himself to the charge of a presumptuous 
sciolist, or ignorant pretender. Hence a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, which to the private Christian cannot fail to be beneficial, is 
to the public teacher of religion, of the highest importance—without it 
he is in a great measure disqualified for the duties of his office—to him, 
there is a veil thrown over the face of Moses and the prophets—the 
range of his biblical researches must of necessity be limited, and conse- 
quently his interpretations of sacred writ must be devoid of that accuracy, 
richness, and depth, which otherwise might belong to them. 

Butit may be maintained, that so much has been done by critics and 
commentators, of the highest learning and soundest creed, to elucidate 
and simplify the inspired volume, that the necessity of studying the 
original language is, in a great measure, if not altogether, superseded. 
It is true, indeed, that difficulties have been removed, and that much of 
what seemed unintelligible has been explained by the learning of the 
most distinguished scholars, and our opinions may derive confirmation 
from the interpretations which they have given; but no one, who occu- 
pies the solemn and responsible position of a sentinel on the walls of 
Zion, of an instructor of his fellow-men on the awfully momentous 
subjects of “‘ righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,” should 
be contented to accept with servile implicitness, the critical digests and 
literary canons of others, whatever their antiquity, or the weight of 
their authority. If there is a possibility of reaching the fountain, the 
streams should not be deemed satisfactory—if the luminaries of heavenly 
wisdom may be looked upon without any obscuring cloud, or deceptive 
medium, dim, imperfect, and it may be, distorted reflections should 
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not be regarded as sufficient —if the scriptures cannot be read and 
examined in the original languages, human renderings and interpreta- 
tions should not be implicitly followed by him, whose high and impera- 
tive duty it is, at once to feed the flock committed to his charge, and to 
defend the great doctrines of Christianity, from heretical perversions 
and infidel violence. Nor can the high-toned and conscientious mind, 
that is distinguished by a trembling anxiety to discern the right import 
of the sacred volume—that regards truth as a pearl of great price, fail 
to deem it alike unsatisfactory and unsafe, to be uniformly reduced to 
the necessity of adopting the views, sentiments, and literary decisions 
of others, without possessing the power to bring them to the touchstone 
of grammatical principles, and critical canons. As the great business 
of the Christian pastor’s life is to interpret Scripture, to enforce its 
precepts, and to vindicate its doctrines; and as no translation of an 
author from one language into another, can be regarded as exhibiting 
throughout, the meaning of the original with force and faithfulness, a 
knowledge of the Hebrew must be deemed essential, in order to give 
confidence and calmness to his own mind, by removing doubts, deepen- 
ing convictions, and confirming opinions, and to qualify him for shield- 
ing those who wait on his ministrations from that vacillating fickleness 
and trembling insecurity, which are not unfrequently seen spreading with 
the universality of sympathy, among the flock of an ignorant preacher. 
Although for the discharge of his ministerial functions, and for leading 
his people to regard him with mingled confidence and affection as com- 
petent to teach, it may not be expected, that the Christian pastor 
should be able to speak on every passage of sacred writ with the high 
tone of an oracle, or, with the infallibility of inspiration, it is neverthe- 
less supposed that, on all such topics as are not acknowledged to be 
mysterious and beyond the reach of the human understanding, he should 
be qualified to state his opinion, supported, or substantiated by reason- 
ing founded on a critical knowledge of Scripture. But in order to 
meet this expectation, and to be competent to propound opinions, and 
deliver instructions which the dexterity of any vulgar caviller may not 
perplex, or the ingenuity of any ordinary scholar may not overthrow, 
he must not rest satisfied wish a general acquaintance with the com- 
ments and criticisms of others—he must be qualified to sustain himself 
by an appeal to the original languages, which, in all questions vitally 
and essentially important, must be deemed the ultimate court of 
appeal. If, then, the interpreter of Scripture is unacquainted with the 
Hebrew language, which is essential to an exact and critical knowledge 
of the New Testament as well as the Old, he must frequently feel himself 
resisted, by insurmountable obstacles, if not confounded by unintelligible 
mysteries, and consequently will be in danger of betraying his ignorance 
and perplexity to the people over whom he presides, and may forfeit 
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their confidence, whilst he gives occasion to the progress of mistaken 
opinion and the growth of error. 

But further, a knowledge of the Hebrew language is essential to fit 
the‘public teacher of Christianity to contend successfully with the varied 
forms of fanaticism, imposture, and infidelity, which spring up around, 
all professing to appeal to the Scriptures for their justification and 
defence. The impious cavils of sceptics, and the sacrilegious refinements 
of false teachers, are both numerous and imposing. There is no 
expression within the whole compass of the inspired volume, susceptible 
of perversion, or false rendering, that has not been eagerly appropriated 
by the projectors of fanciful and extravagant systems, or seized upon by 
the disciples of infidelity, and held up with an air of malignant triumph, 
as defeating the entire plan of evangelical doctrine, or overthrowing the 
whole scheme of the Christian faith. And, as this oft-repeated and 
insidious mode of assailing the truth has its origin and stronghold very 
generally in a specious criticism, or a pretended knowledge of the origi- 
nal languages, the only efficient arguments to be employed in exposing 
its fallacy and overthrowing its weakness must be derived from an appeal 
to the canons of translation and the principles of grammar. There is no 
possibility of meeting and successfully resisting those enemies of Chris- 
tianity, who profess to take their stand on literary grounds, save 
by turning against them the very weapons which they profess to em- 
ploy. None, therefore, but such as possess a competent knowledge of 
the original languages can be of any service in protecting the temple of 
truth from the polluted touch of learned enthusiasts, or the incendiary 
madness of accomplished infidels. If with something like an array of 
learning, impious men will frequently attempt to transmute the language 
of Scripture into such constructions as seem to support their sceptical 
or extravagant opinions, the only legitimate and conclusive mode of 
defeating the malignant effects of such attempts, is to meet them by an 
appeal to the original languages. It cannot be efficiently done by turn- 
ing to the sacred oracles, as presented to us in the translation used and 
sanctioned by the churches in this country. For, whilst that transla- 
tion is distinguished by numerous excellences of the highest order, 
rendering the original generally with a faithfulness and a beauty that 
cannot be surpassed ; clothing the sentiments and thoughts of patriarchs 
and prophets in pure and expressive Saxon, which, perhaps, of all known 
languages, is the fittest- substitute for Hebrew; and giving all their 
native prominence and majestic simplicity to the great doctrines 
of Divine grace and compassion ; yet it is often lamentably deficient in 
clearness, connectedness, and harmony. _It often involves the original 
in such hopeless mystery, that to untye the gordian knot would be 
a simpler task, than to extract a meaning from the strange combination 
of words put forth asa translation. It has often left the sense so vaguely, 
or indefinitely expressed, as to give birth to endless disputes, and to lead 
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the weak-minded and the fanciful to build up opinions and theories 
which, when brought to the test of the Hebrew or Greek, have been 
found “baseless as the fabric of a vision.” And occasionally it has 
rendered passages in such a way as to present a vulnerable point to the 
shafts of infidelity, and to furnish a strong hold for the abettors of 
error. In order, therefore, to remedy these defects ; to counteract the 
pernicious consequences which result from them ; and to meet the disci- 
ples of infidelity and false opinion on the high literary ground, which 
they often profess to assume, it is indispensably necessary that the 
interpreter of Scripture should be conversant with the original lan- 
guages. If, indeed, the crude and monstrous notions of impostors and 
false teachers had been uniformly summoned by the public advocates of 
Christianity, to the bar of sound Biblical interpretation, or, in other 
words, if every Christian pastor had been conversant with the original 
languages, it is more than probable that such notions, which now 
throng around us, cloud-like and numerous as the locusts of Egypt, 
would either never have existed, or would have been strangled in their 
birth. Did a knowledge of the Hebrew language, then, serve no other 
purpose, than to become an auxiliary in cleansing the temple of Chris- 
tianity from the foul and pestilent things which have sprung up within 
its hallowed enclosure, it must be regarded by every friend of truth as 
stamped with the seal of importance, and as imperatively claiming the 
attention of every pastor, who would be a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the words of inspiration, at once for 
the edification of the believing, and for the conviction and conversion of 
them that oppose themselves. 

In conclusion, a knowledge of the Hebrew language appears to be of 
the utmost importance to the interpreter of Scripture, as it tends 
to enlighten and establish his own mind ; to lead to the confirmation of 
those who wait on his ministrations ; and to furnish him with an instru- 
mentality for repelling the slanderous misrepresentations, and unfounded 
assumptions of mystic extravagance, spurious evangelical notions, and 
literate infidelity. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. C. 





THE HOLY INQUISITION JUSTIFIED FROM SCRIPTURE! 
BY THE LATE MR. T. WEMYSS, AUTHOR OF BIBLICAL GLEANINGS, &c. 


Most singular it is to observe the reasonings whieh men have made 
use of in former ages, and would use still if permitted, to justify their 
atrocious persecution of those who differ from them in religious matters. 
One of the punishments of the Inquisition, miscalled holy, was the 
confiscation of goods ; and this they derived from the example of God 
himself, as they pretended, who, not contented with the sentence of 
death pronounced against our first parents, drove them out of Paradise, 
and stripped them of all their goods and chattels, condemning them to 
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hard and continual labours. ‘‘ This example,” says Lewis a Paramo, 
“the most holy tribunal of the Inquisition follows, confiscating by a 
just proscription the goods of heretics, and depriving them of all their 
effects and fortunes. The same author says, ‘‘ what was Sarah, the 
wife of Abraham, but an inquisitor, when she expelled Ishmael from his 
father’s house, on account of idolatry?’ At this rate, it is easy to 
quote Scripture as a warrant for any thing. In that case, Ahab’s 
prophets of Baal were inquisitors, when they compelled the heretic 
Elijah to hide himself by the brook Cherith ; and Jezebel’s 400 pro- 
phets were inquisitors, who caused Micaiah to be put in prison for 
telling disagreeable truths. 

Another punishment of the Inquisition was the disinheriting the 
children of heretics. Heresy, like original sin, was supposed to 
taint the constitution, and therefore their offspring were considered 
as labouring under the same infection, and justly punishable for 
the sins of their depraved parents. Thus the sour grapes of heresy 
eaten by the fathers, always set their children’s teeth on edge. The 
last punishment, for there were many others, was that of death, 
not a common death, but to be burned alive. This they defended 
by the example of Josiah (2 Kings, Chap. 23.), where that king 
commanded the bones of the heretical priests to be burnt; and also 
from the words of our Lord, John xv. 6: “If a man abide not in 
me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered, and men gather 
them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” And lest this 
should not be enough, they add: “‘ James and John thought that the 
Samaritans, who would not receive our Lord, should be destroyed with 
fire from heaven, according to St. Luke, Chap. 9. See here now the 
punishment of heretics ; viz., fire—for the Samaritans were the heretics 
of those times.” But the inquisitors take care to keep out of sight, 
that our Lord reproved his disciples on that occasion, and told them, 
that they knew not what manner of spirit they were of. They after- 
wards refer to the nuptial feast prepared for those who were invited, 
adding this comment: “ By these he plainly shows that the kingdom 
was to be taken away from the heretical Jews, and their city to be 
burnt with fire. See here now the very confiscation of effects and fire 
with which heretics are punished.” Nor is this reasoning to be 
wondered at in men, who every where in the Old and New Testament, 
and even in Paradise itself, find out an inquisition against heretics, 
and endeavour to prove by many arguments, that God himself exercised 
the office of inquisitor of heretical pravity against Adam and Eve. At 
this rate, we may prove any thing. No doubt there were inquisitors 
in the court of the Eastern king, who having an exquisite faculty for 
smelling out heresy, found Daniel guilty of the abominable crime of 
praying three times a day upon his knees to the true God, and rested 
not till they had secured him fast in one of the chambers of their holy 
inquisition ; namely, in the lion’s den. Indeed, no man ever escaped 
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from any of their prisons from that day to this, except by a kind of 
miracle. Herod, too, must have had his inquisitors, who discovered 
the heresy of John the Baptist ; and the chief priests and Pharisees 
had an inquisitorial eye upon one of a more sacred name, whom they 
never left till they had performed the auto da fe of “ Crucify him, 
crucify him.” The same hunters after heresy would fain have stopped 
the mouths of Peter and John; but those undaunted men refused to 
be silenced, and such was their favour with the people, that the 
inquisitors durst not proceed to extremities. They, however, glutted 
their rage and revenge upon the sainted Stephen; and would have 
gone equal lengths with the whole church, had not the disciples fled 
into other countries. 

To prevent the unhappy heretics from addressing the people at the 
stake, they were gagged with an iron instrument, so that they could 
only utter an inarticulate sound. Carena justifies this and all other tor- 
tures on the ground, “that if any punishment more terrible than 
another could be found, it ought to be inflicted on heretics, as their 
crime was the most grievous of all crimes, and by this means both 
the heretic and his crime might be more speedily blotted out from the 
remembrance of men.” Thus greater gentleness was used towards 
thieves, traitors, and rebels, than towards heretics—who endeavouring 
to worship God with a pure conscience, and regulate their lives by the 
Gospel rule, opposed some doctrines of the church of Rome—it being 
a much more grievous offence in that church to oppose certain opinions 
by the clear light of the word of God, and to reject certain Pharisaical 
superstitions, than to contemn the Divine commands by an impious and 
profane life, and vilely to dishonour the holy name. 

Autos da fe, or acts of faith, as they are strangely called, meaning 
in plain English, burning of heretics, were not confined to countries 
under the rule of popery. Our own Queen Elizabeth, a person of 
a very high and arbitrary temper, was unhappily tinctured with the 
same spirit, and she also must have had her inquisitors amongst 
the bishops of that day, for eleven Dutchmen, who were Anabaptists, 
were condemned in the consistory of St. Paul to the fire, for heresy, 
nine of whom were banished, and two of them burnt alive in Smithfield. 
In the year 1583, Copping and Thacker, two Puritan ministers, were 
hanged for nonconformity. It would be endless to go through all the 
severities that were used in this reign on account of religion. 

Her successor, James I., copied her example, but in a more limited 
way. One Edward Wightman was prosecuted for broaching erroneous 
doctrine, and being canonically condemned, was burnt at Lichfield. 
One Legat, also, accused of heresy, expired in the flames at Smithfield. 
He denied the divinity of our Saviour, according to the Athanasian 
mode of explaining it, but as Fuller tells us, he was excellently skilled 
in Scripture, and his conversation very unblameable. 
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In the reign of Charles I., we have the dreadful case of Dr. Leighton, 
a scene of barbarous and execrable cruelty, perpetrated at the instiga- 
tion of Laud, because he had published a book, called ‘“ Pious Plea 
against the Prelacy.” 

Even the Presbyterians in Cromwell’s time betrayed too much of the 
persecuting spirit, and imposed their solemn league and covenant 
vigorously on all people, as they would escape the brand and penalty of 
malignants. Suspensions, sequestrations, and fines, were multiplied, 
and intolerance was the order of the day. 

But Charles II. being restored, the triumphs of the presbytery and 
covenant were short. Prelacy immediately revived, and exerted itself 
in its primitive severity and rigour. The act of uniformity was passed, 
and in one day, between two and three thousand excellent divines were 
turned out of their churches, and exposed to the greatest distress and 
poverty. Other acts were passed, in consequence of which great num- 
bers of ministers and their people were laid in gaols, among thieves and 
common malefactors, their effects were seized on, and their families 
reduced to beggary. 

In James the Second’s tifte the same proceedings were continued, but 
political events put a stop to them, aud that bigotted prince was com- 
pelled to abdicate. Since his day, open persecution has abated its rigours, 
and political disabilities have been substituted for the fires of Smithfield, 
though were we disposed, we could trace even in more recent periods, 
some transactions very unlike the spirit of true Christianity. 

Thus all national churches have in them the seeds of persecution, 
“the trail of the serpent is over them all” —what multitudes have been 
sacrificed to the idol “uniformity.” Christianity blushes for such 
things perpetrated in her name, and the followers of the meek and 
lowly Saviour tremble at the recollection of the guilt incurred by those 
who imagined that by such deeds they were doing God service. When 
will men learn the doctrine and duty of forbearance, the disuse of car- 
nal weapons, in promoting Christ’s spiritual kingdom, the conviction 
that the human conscience is amenable to God only, and that in the 
great day of final reckoning, ‘‘ every man shall bear his own burden ?” 
If a cup of cold water given to a disciple shall not lose its reward, the 
shedding of the blood of a disciple shall as certainly receive its fearful 


retribution. 
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Havine read a work detailing the remarkable conversion of a Jew to 
the faith of Christ, I was forcibly struck with his appeals to professing 
Christians in behalf of his unbelieving brethren. When I came to the 
words, ‘* He who is not for us is against us,” I thought of myself and 
my congregation, and began to inquire, what evidence do we give, as 
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a people, that we are interested in the salvation of the Jews? I could 
not charge myself with neglecting them in my public and private 
prayers; but beyond this, I perceived that nothing was attempted to 
convey the glad tidings of salvation to that infatuated race. Indeed, 
when I considered the subject attentively, I found that it was not 
practicable for a single congregation, the majority of which were very 
poor, to enter upon the mighty enterprise of disseminating the truths 
of salvation among the Jews of our own and foreign countries. The 
inquiry then arose, what are we doing as a denomination for the con- 
version of this interesting people? Here I felt some degree of astonish- 
ment, when I observed dur general apathy towards the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, especially at such a remarkable period 
of our history, when we were employing efforts to bring the whole 
Gentile world under the influence of the Gospel. Shall we be content 
that the Episcopalians as a sect should occupy the field alone? The 
work is too great for any one denomination of Christians to accomplish ; 
and it is doubtless the intention of the God of Israel, that every section 
of the church should be engaged, in promoting the accomplishment of 
his purposes in reference to the Jews, as in relation to the heathen 
world. The ground must be occupied, and shall the Congregational 
denomination be the last to engage in this holy enterprise? Shall we 
not rather take the lead, as the most considerable sect among dis- 
senters in numbers and in wealth? I am aware, that the various 
societies in connexion with our Congregational Union draw largely 
upon the resources of our people ; but we must not view this as a valid 
reason for disregarding the claims of our elder brethren. The same 
motive, prompting other denominations of dissenters to repel every 
argument advanced for immediate attention to the spiritual necessities 
of the forlorn Israelites, will leave the converted Jews entirely under 
the direction of the Episcopalians, from whom they will derive very 
erroneous views of the constitution of the Saviour’s church, and, per- 
haps, be led to embrace some of those serious errors which, at the 
present time, mar the beauty of our holy religion, and destroy the 
influence which the Episcopal church is calculated to produce, when 
her articles and homilies are illustrated and confirmed by a clergy truly 
evangelical. 

Many, no doubt, objected to the formation of the Colonial Missionary 
Society, upon the ground that we had enough upon our hands already; 
but divine Providence has granted the means for the establishment and 
support of that important object. It appears to me that it would form 
an ornament to our denomination, and certainly be the means, in the 
hand of the Lord, for the bestowment of showers of blessings to his 
ancient people, if we were to embrace within our Union a society, 
whose object shall be, the conversion of British and Foreign Jews. Let 
us give to the winds the common objection, ‘“ The Lord’s time is not 
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yet come.” This has already operated as a serious obstacle to the con- 
version of Jews and Gentiles. Who can say without presumption, that 
the Lord’s time has not yet come? the command, “‘ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” is intended to apply 
to every son and daughter of Adam, Jew and Gentile. Where, in the 
word of God, do we find anything in the shape of a prohibition with 
regard to the Jews? It may be objected, that considerable efforts have 
been made, and they have proved a failure. If the objection is intended 
to apply to the efforts of dissenters in bygone days, it would not be 
difficult to point out the circumstances which rendered the plans and 
movements of our brethren unproductive of any particular benefit to 
the Jewish people. If, however, the objection is grounded upon the 
want of success which may be considered to characterize the present 
operations of the Episcopal society; it may be remarked, that God has 
given his testimony, though not perhaps equal to our expectations. 
Perhaps it may not be incorrect to add, that great ignorance prevails, 
at least in our section of the church, of the good which has been 
already accomplished by the labours of that society: besides, it ill 
becomes us, supposing there had been no visible tokens of Divine 
approval after years of labour, to raise an objection on this ground ; as 
our missionary brethren laboured in the South Seas for nearly twenty 
years, with scarcely any evidence that the Lord either blessed, or 
intended to bless their labours. It has ofttimes appeared, that the 
Lord has granted his blessing in a most abundant measure, after the 
faith and patience of his people have been submitted to a long and 
painful trial. We must not, therefore, in this case despise the day 
of small things. The question will be proposed, as a matter of course, 
** How are we to obtain funds?’ To this I reply, “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,”—‘ The silver and the gold are mine, 
saith the Lord.” Having the promises of God on our side, (and these 
in reference to the Jews are numerous,) we may advance boldly to the 
throne of grace, and implore the Lord to impart to our denomination 
at large the spirit of benevolence, in connexion with other desirable 
blessings: then may we expect, that we shall be fully prepared to sup- 
port efforts upon an extensive scale, for the spiritual welfare of the 
seed of Abraham. 

In conclusion, how surprising is it, that we should neglect the Jews. 
Whenever we look at the Bible, we may remember our obligations to 
the Jews. We are addressed by Jews, whenever we assemble together 
to hear the word of God. From the Jews alone have we received all 
our knowledge of God and of ourselves, of Christ and of eternal 
realities. The church is built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. How can 
we excuse ourselves in neglecting the Jews, when the Bible presents us 
with histories, and prophecies, and promises, which especially regard 
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that people. The whole book of God is of Jewish origin. Our dear 
Redeemer sprang from that very people, and can we neglect them ? 
Let us, as a denomination, be of one heart and of one mind, and unite 
our prayers, our contributions, and our efforts, in behalf of a people, 
who, in all probability, are arriving at a very important crisis of their 
history, and who are certainly the most interesting people upon the 
face of the globe. It is my firm conviction, that the Congregational 
denomination was never in a better condition to meet the claims of the 
Jews than at the present time; and I sincerely hope, that the subject 
will occupy the prayerful deliberations of the next annual assembly. 

W. 





ON THE STATUTE, CANON, AND DIVINE LAWS OF 
MARRIAGE. 


As an effort is to be made at the ensuing session of parliament for 
an alteration in the law on this subject, it becomes important that peo- 
ple should understand the matter. From an article signed ‘‘ Rusticus” 
that appeared in your Magazine of this month, it seems that your cor- 
respondent, and probably many others, suppose that the marriage act 
of 1835 prohibits the widower from marrying the sister of his deceased 
wife. Now all that the act of 1835 says to justify such a conclusion 
is, “that all marriages which shall hereafter be celebrated between 
persons within the prohibited degrees of affinity shall be absolutely 
null and void,” but what these ‘‘ prohibited degrees” are, the act says 
nothing, and we are, therefore, left to construe the legal interpretation 
of these words from the state of the law as it was prior to this act. 
Persons seem generally to have supposed, that the law on this subject 
is laid down in the tables published in the Church of England prayer 
books, and some Bibles, beginning with, ‘“‘ A man shall not marry his 
grandmother,” &c. But this is only what is called the canon law, 
and this table of prohibited degrees forms part of the canons of 1603. 
Now Lord Hardwick, in delivering the judgment of the whole court of 
King’s Bench, in 1736, respecting these canons, decided, that not hav- ~ 
ing been confirmed by parliament, they do not bind the laity. The 
principle on which he founds his decision is this. These canons are 
passed in an assembly of the clergy and officers of the Established 
Church sanctioned by the king as head of the church, but it is not rea- 
sonable or lawful that the people should be bound by an authority which 
does not represent them, so that the only legal interpretation we can 
obtain as to what are the “‘ prohibited degrees” is to be derived from the 
previous acts of parliament on the subject. It is greatly to be regretted 
that these acts are in such a confused state, that it becomes very 
difficult to say what the law is on the subject. About 1534 Henry 
VIII. got a marriage act passed containing similar prohibitions to those 
N. 8. VOL. VI. 0 
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in the canon law ; but this was with a view to justify his divorce from 
his brother’s widow, and his marriage with Ann Boleyn. Afterwards, 
however, his daughter, Mary, whose legitimacy was thereby affected, 
got all these prohibitions repealed: the act declaring that Henry’s 
marriage with Catherine (her mother) was a lawful marriage in accord- 
ance with God’s law and his holy word. Indeed Henry himself, who 
seems to have got his obsequious parliament to enact and repeal what- 
ever suited his fancy, or was agreeable to his wife at the time being, 
about 1543, got the act 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38 passed, which declares all 
marriages to be lawful not prohibited by God’s law, and that notwith- 
standing any law to the contrary, no prohibition (God’s law except) shall 
impeach any marriage without the Levitical degrees. This is now in force, 
the part respecting prohibitions having been confirmed both in the reigns 
of his son Edward, and his daughter Elizabeth ; so that the legal con- 
struction of ‘‘ prohibited degrees” appears to be those prohibited in 
Leviticus, and in order to help us to decide what those are, the statute 
of Mary informs us that Henry’s marriage with his brother’s widow 
was a lawful one. It is true that lawyers seem generally to think that 
if the question as to the legality of a widower’s marriage with his late 
wife’s sister in England were to come before our courts of law, it would 
be decided against the legality; but it is quite uncertain, and if this 
be the law, it is only law for the poor—not for the rich—for if a couple 
can afford to travel to another country where so absurd a law does not 
prevail, and become domiciled (as it is termed), and there be married 
according to the law there prevailing—a high legal authority unhesi- 
tatingly lays it down that the English courts would be bound to 
recognize the marriage; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that 
there is hardly another country in the world, professedly Christian, 
where there is any difficulty at all about a widower marrying his late 
wife’s sister. As to Roman Catholic countries, the prohibitory degrees 
are very extensive, in order that their church may have the emolument 
arising from dispensations. 

It may be proper here very briefly to enquire what is God’s law, and 
the Levitical prohibitions, on this subject. When we refer to Scripture 
we find, that about a.m. 2304, Jacob married his wife’s sister, even 
during his wife’s lifetime, and the issue of both marriages are honoured 
and blessed by God. About two centuries afterwards, the divine 
legislator enjoined, “‘ Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister to 
vex her, to uncover her nakedness beside the other in her lifetime.” 
Lev. iv. 18. It is submitted that here marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is sanctioned by a higher authority than that of man: Jacob’s 
marriage is approved ; but for wise purposes such a marriage is after- 
wards strictly prohibited if the wife be living. The restriction, how- 
ever, is worded with particular care, so as to confine the prohibition to 
this—“ to her sister—to vex her—beside the other—in her lifetime.” 
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How simple and clear does the divine law appear, when contrasted with 
the almost inextricable confusion of our statute law, which seems to 
have been passed merely to suit the caprice of a sensual monarch, or 
the worldly interest or bigotry of his children. The principal oppo- 
nents to this construction appear to be Dr. Pusey and his party. His 
sentiments upon the subject will be found in the British Magazine for 
November, 1840; but the only argument which it sems necessary to 
notice is the inference he draws from that part of the Levitical law, 
which, as he affirms, prohibits marriage with a brother’s wife. Now 
supposing that this marriage were prohibited, it is not a fair inference 
to say, that in the face of the sanction already referred to, marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister should be also. ‘If the one union be 
pollution,” says the Doctor, ‘‘what can the other be?” but it is sub- 
mitted, that neither the one nor the other can be esteemed pollution. 
According to that eminent Hebrew scholar, Dr. Boothroyd, the two 
verses which are produced as prohibiting marriage with a brother’s 
widow, do no such thing. It is adultery with a brother’s wife which 
they prohibit. This will be best seen by bringing both verses together. 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. DR. BOOTHROYD’S TRANSLATION. 
Lev. xviii. 16. 

Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness Thou shalt not cohabit with thy bro- 
of thy brother’s wife ; it is thy brother’s _ther’s wife: with her thy brother co- 
nakedness. habiteth. 

Lev. xx. 21. 

And if a man shall take his brother’s And if a man shall take to his bed his 
wife, it is an unclean thing; he hath brother’s wife, with whom his brother 
uncovered his brother’s nakedness: they _cohabiteth, it is a detestable thing: child- 
shall be childless. less shall they be. 

It will be seen by Dr. Boothroyd’s translation, that the original 
Hebrew assumes that the brother is living. This interpretation is quite 
consistent with the law in Deut. xxv. 5, where marriage with a bro- 
ther’s wife is not only sanctioned but enjoined, in case the brother died 
childless, and disgrace was to attach to the brother if he declined it. 

From the above it will appear, that the supposed restrictions upon 
marriage, within several of the prohibited degrees of relationship by 
affinity, have no sanction from Scripture. They are not deemed neces- 
sary in other nations; and although the clergy and other officers of 
the established church have considered them either essential or expe- 
dient, it is doubtful if our law will recognize their decision.’ And why 
should we consider them infallible, or pay more deference to the 
canons of this church than we should to the bulls of the Pope, or the 
orders of any assembly of divines out of the church? Does it not 
become the duty of persons under such circumstances to act upon their 
own convictions, regardless of any supposed prohibitions either of 
canon or civil law? and to urge by petitions to parliament, for some 
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act of the legislature which shall settle what the prohibited degrees are, 
and settle them to be such as Scripture and reason will warrant? The 
House of Lords was addressed on this subject last session by Lord 
Wharncliffe, who, on the 14th of May, 1841, presented petitions signed 
by about 400 clergymen and 500 solicitors, who have seen and lamented 
the evils of the present state of the law, besides magistrates and large 
numbers of other persons, Investigation upon the subject has shown, 
that whatever may be the supposed state of the law, all classes are 
regardless of it, for Lord Wharncliffe pledged himself to prove, not 
merely that there are hundreds, but that there are thousands of mar- 
riages contracted since 1835, within these prohibited degrees, unat- 
tended with evil consequences. He produced a list of 91 such mar- 
riages in Manchester alone, and it was thought the list might be 


increased to 500. 
Crvis. 





ANSWERS TO THE QUERIES ON PASTORAL RULE. 


In this Magazine for November last, there appeared two queries from 
an old correspondent, signed ‘‘ Observer,” respecting the Ruling Power 
of our Pastors.—(p. 773.) In reply to these, the Editor was promptly 
favoured with the following communications, which he regrets he has 
not been able to publish until now. In this case, as in all others, he 
begs distinctly to state, that he does not pledge himself to the approval 
of every opinion expressed by his correspondents, because he has inserted 
their communications in these pages. 


No. I. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear S1r,—The questions proposed for discussion in your last num- 
ber by an Observer, are both interesting and important. 

Great has been the misery and the mischief induced by misconcep- 
tion and perverseness on this subject. 

Of the two evils anarchy and priestcraft, it is perhaps difficult to 
decide which is most to be deprecated and feared. 

It is not to be denied that priestcraft is that form of error which has 
most disfigured and afflicted the church; yet, if Christ has invested his 
ministers with authority, this fact ought not to excite a desire in the 
minds of his people, to reduce the measure which his wisdom has 
appointed. 

In looking around us at the present day, we meet indeed, on the one 
hand, with the most extravagant assumption of authority; but on the 
other hand, we are confronted by a spirit of confusion and misrule, 
which would go far to break down all the distinctions of office and 
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station, and pour in upon us a flood of something worse than demo- 
cracy. 

The great Head of the church, has, we incline to think, placed tn the 
hands of his ministers such a measure of power, as would secure the 
church, if never exceeded by them, nor infringed on by the people, 
from the oppression of despotic rule, and the wildness of lawless con- 
fusion. 

But what saith the Scripture? To the word and to the testimony let 
us adhere, notwithstanding the dangers to which we may thereby appear 
to expose ourselves. 

The first question proposed by an Observer, and on which we shall 
venture to offer a few hints, is “Are Christian pastors invested with 
authority to govern the churches of Jesus Christ ?”’ 

** As no human society can exist without government,” the a priori 
argument would seem to favour the affirmative to this question; but 
without enlarging on this point, let us look for a moment at the terms 
employed in Scripture to characterize this relation. 

And first as to the duty of the people. In Heb. xiii. 17, we find the 
injunction, HeiderGe rois iryoupévos ipay cai imeixere. The comment of 
Bretschneider on these words is, ‘‘ Indicatur verbis meiOeoOe, imeixere, Ob- 
sequium quod cedit aliorum admonitionibus, et eorum preeceptis se 
duci patitur.” And Schleusner more emphatically says, ‘ Obedite doc- 
toribus vestris, et diligenter, prompte, et intense obsequimini.” Oeccu- 
menius ad h. 1., Thy émererapevny rei 3a rod imeixere Sndoi, and Jos. de 
Mace. 6, Tav 8ovar xpareiv, unde adrais imeixew. See also Xen. Cyr. 8, 
1, 33; Il. 1,294. WeierGe also is here used with a dative, and in the 
same sense as in Acts v. 36, 37, ‘ As many as obeyed him ;” and in 
James iii. 3, ‘‘ We put bits in the horses’ mouths that they may obey 
us.” 

Obedience and submission are relative terms, and of course imply 
the possession of authority by those towards whom they are exhibited. 
Let us look then at the terms employed in describing the officers of the 
church. 

Lpoicrnu is the verb thus used in Rom. xii. 8, 1 Tim. v. 17, 1 Thess. 
v. 12. The meaning of this word, as given by Robinson is “to be 
over, to preside, to rule.” Oi mpoeornxdres airay, their rulers, Zschin. c. 
Ctes. C. M. 3, 35. Meyiorwv 8) mpayparey—mpourds, Demosth. r. Er. 
161. See also Jamblich. Vit. Pythag. c. 2, sect. 9; Jos. Ant. 8, 12, 
3. In 1 Tim. iii. 4, the same word is employed : ‘‘ One that ruleth well 
his own house.” The possession and exertion of authority would seem 
to be expressed here ; and ability to rule his own house well is stated 
to be essential to his ministerial fitness. 

The signification of xvBepvncas, 1 Cor. xii. 28, is pointed out by its 
etymology. What the pilot is to the ship, that the minister is to the 
church. But we must not enlarge. 
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The second question, ‘‘ How and to what extent is this government 
to be exercised ?”’ is not so easily answered. Great unhappiness has been 
induéed by error and difference of opinion on this point, and it is much 
to be desired that the precise nature and degree of this authority could 
be ascertained. ‘‘ Pastors,” says Fuller, “are that to a church, which 
the executive powers or magistrates of a free country are to the state ; 
the organs of the law.” On this point, we shall not however offer any 
remarks of our own. So deeply do we feel the importance of correct 
notions on the subject, and so ably has it been treated on by Dr. Payne, 
in his excellent little book, ‘‘ The Church of Christ considered,’’ that 
we cannot refrain from quoting a few of his judicious remarks on the 
matter before us. 

“* It is conceived then to be of some consequence to remember, and 
it may be of advantage to our ministerial brethren to remember, that 
their authority, whatsoever it may be, does not extend to anything not 
coming fairly within the limits and range of the pastoral office. It is 
indeed chiefly, if not exclusively, confined to the application and execu- 
tion of the laws of Christ in regard to the church as an associated body. 
In reference to anything beyond this, though a minister may give his 
opinion, he should not expect that it will carry with it more of autho- 
rity, than that with which the opinion of a wise and holy man will 
always be clothed.” 

That this consideration is of high importance, no one who knows any- 
thing of human nature, and the history of the church, will for a moment 
dispute. 

Dr. Payne instances in illustration the admission or rejection of 
applications for pecuniary aid, by the pastor exclusively—a practical 
assumption of the right to govern others in the application of their 
money. Having shown what the pastor’s right to govern is not, he 
proceeds, with his characteristic discretion and discernment, to point 
out what it is. 

‘The authority of the pastor is not legislative but ministerial. His 
proper work is to expound, and apply, and execute the laws which have 
issued from the Son of God, occupying, as he does, exclusively the 
legislative throne, and permitting no one to infringe upon this his 
undoubted prerogative. In short, the pastor rules by making the Lord 
Jesus Christ rule; by showing what he directs, commands, forbids. 
He has no authority independent of his Master, or separate from his. 

“ Forgetful of this important sentiment, should he enact laws, and 
then attempt to enforce them, the people would not be bound to obey ; 
the people ought not to obey. 

“* Obedience would in that case be a practical dethroning of the exalted 
king in Zion. And should the pastor unwisely bring the authority of 
his office, instead of the authority of Christ, to enforce even an admitted 
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enactment of the latter, he would be in danger of corrupting the prin- 
ciple of obedience, and of miscarrying after all. 

“A right-minded minister will not desire to see himself, but the 
Saviour, reign over the people. Jealous for his Master’s honour, he 
will shrink from the thought of dividing the supremacy with him. 
He covets not the obedience of the church on his own account, but for 
the honour of his Lord ; and thus, placing before the people, not him- 
self, but Christ, as the actual ruler, he secures, when the conscience is 
in subjection to divine authority, the obedience he enforces. 

** Still there may be thought to be some degree of indefiniteness in 
these statements. The proper business of the pastor is, we have stated, 
to expound, apply, and execute the laws of Christ. But if there should 
be a difference of opinion between him and the church, in reference 
either to the meaning or application of a law, are its members, in a 
case awaiting their decision, bound to take the pastor’s exposition of 
the law, and to walk by his opinion of its application, when their judg- 
ment is at variance with his? Every candid man will admit that there 
is some difficulty here. If we maintain the affirmative, there appears 
to be no guard against the pastor’s lording it over God’s heritage ; if 
the negative, we seem to open the door at once for confusion, and 
anarehy, and every evil work. The church is to obey the pastor, but 
if the pastor is neither to make law, nor authoritatively to expound 
and to apply law, what room is there for obedience? 

‘On the other hand, if the church is bound to act on the judgment 
of the pastor, even when they regard that judgment as erroneous, how 
can they obey Christ ? 

*‘ The only reply I feel able to give is, that, as the pastor is the autho- 
rized expounder of the laws of Christ, the church is bound to act on 
his judgment and direction, unless they can prove that he has mis- 
directed them—the onus probandi being laid upon them for the evident 
purpose of repressing groundless and factious opposition. 

“If it be objected, as perhaps it will, that this statement leaves it after 
all uncertain when a church is bound to yield obedience, and when it 
will be lawful to refuse it, I would reply that a similar difficulty, if 
difficulty it be, is connected with the injunctions which bind the sub- 
ject to obey the governor, the wife to obey the husband, the child to 
obey the parent. 

‘« They seem to leave no case open for the refusal of obedience, yet all 
admit that such cases may occur. The governor, the husband, the 
parent must all be disobeyed when God interposes his authority; yet, 
as the instances where this is the case cannot be specified, the subject, 
wife, and child are thrown in every particular instance upon the 
decision of conscience in reference to the propriety of disobedience ; 
having upon them the onus probandi of showing that the higher autho- 
rity of God compels them to disobey. If it be further objected that 
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the whole of these injunctions to obedience are too general and loose, 
I reply, that they are perhaps as definite as they should be ; the great 
object of the Moral Governor being to test the existence of the spirit of 
obedience ; and for this purpose they are amply sufficient. 

‘In regard to a pastor and his flock, the difficulty referred to is rather 
speculative than practical. When there exists fervent love between 
the parties—when there is no tendency to an improper assumption of 
power on the one hand—and no proneness to groundless and factious 
opposition on the other, there will be no disputes on this delicate 
point ; and with respect to which, disputes are especially to be depre- 
cated and avoided.” 

Trusting that these important and sensible remarks will produce as 
much satisfaction in the mind of an Observer and your readers, as they 
have in my own, 

I am, my dear Sir, yours truly, 
8. P. 


No. II. 


Srr,—It is scarcely necessary to premise that any observations made 
in a Congregational periodical in relation to the subject of the above 
queries, should be based solely upon the declarations of the New 
Testament, apart from the Old Testament economy on the one hand, 
and the records of ecclesiastical antiquity on the other; nor in the 
New Testament itself can any deductions be legitimately drawn from 
what is obviously said respecting the extraordinary powers of the 
Apostles ; but only from its disclosures respecting the duties of ordinary 
and perpetual church officers. 

In the ground thus narrowed the term “ pastor” or “ shepherd” is 
to be found but once, Eph. iv. 11, where it occurs as an order of men, 
placed after ‘‘ evangelists,” and conjoined with “teachers.” The 
precise duties of these “ pastors’ cannot now perhaps be ascertained. 
It is a probable conjecture that they resembled in some degree, in the 
miraculously endowed primitive church, the Wesleyan class-leaders of 
modern times. Nothing is, however, here said respecting their power. 

These, however, may not be the “ pastors” intended by your cor- 
respondent. He probably means the ‘Christian ministers” of dis- 
senters at the present day, and for their models and predecessors he 
would perhaps look to the “ bishops” or “elders” of the New 
Testament. That these terms designate the same class of church 
officers, it will not now be necessary to prove. The well-known pas- 
sages, Acts xx. 17, 28, Tit. i.5—7, 1 Pet. v. 1, 2, so frequently adduced, 
furnish sufficient evidence of this. 

It has been correctly observed, that the Apostles, having before them 
two modes of Jewish worship, the temple and the synagogue, preferred 
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the simplicity of the latter to the ritual of the former for adoption in 

the Christian church. Hence seem to have originated the spiritual 
and secular superintendents of the affairs of each church, or the two 
orders of ‘ bishops” and “deacons.” The t'x3: or deacons of the 
Jewish synagogue, are noticed by Whitby in his note on 1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
and by Buxtorf and Lightfoot, as there quoted by him. The cm 3pr, 
cmon, “elders,” or “overseers,” éricxora, of the synagogue, appear 
to have corresponded to the Christian elders or bishops. Details 
respecting their duties will be found in Lightfoot’s Works, vol. iii. 242, 
v. 119, xi. 87, 91—94, 165, xii. 65, 67, 8vo. ed., from which they 
seem to have formed a kind of committee of management for the per- 
formance of the stated worship of God. In this capacity we find them, 
Acts xiii. 15, requesting Paul and Barnabas to speak to the people. It 
appears to have been customary with them to select from among the 
congregation some one or two persons (strangers of grave appearance 
were often preferred) to read the Parash and Haphtara, or after these 
lessons to address those present. In this way Christ “taught in the 
synagogues,’ Mat. iv. 23, ix. 35, xiii. 54; Mark i. 39, vi. 2; Luke iv. 
21, xiii. 9; Paul, Acts ix. 20, xiii. 16, xiv. 1, xvii. 17, xviii. 4; and 
Apollos, Acts xviii. 26. 

That the “bishops” or “ elders” among the first Christians were 
analogous to the “rulers” among the Jews, appears probable from the 
following circumstances :— 

1. They were plural in number in each church ; see Acts xiv. 23, 
xv. 4, 6, 23, xx. 17; Phil. i. 1; Tit. i.5; James v. 14. 

2. They were appointed to “rule,” 1 Tim. v. 17, by which term 
the phrases employed, combined with the analogy stated above, would 
lead us to understand their being the erecutive of the church ; carrying 
out into daily or weekly detail the measures on which the deliberative 
general assembly of the church had previously determined. Their 
office would, therefore, include within its sphere all that pertained to 
the spiritual interests of the congregation in social intercourse and 
public worship; the selection of persons to read the “first lesson” 
from the Old Testament, the “second lesson” from such part of the 
apostolical writings as might then be in their possession, and from 
these portions to address that ‘“‘ word of exhortation” to the assembly, 
which supplied in earlier and simpler times the place of what we now 
term the “sermon.” Occasionally these duties might naturally devolve 
upon one of their number, on account of his superior qualifications for 
the purpose causing his brethren to request it of him, or in conse- 
quence of the absence of any other suitable person to perform it. 
Thus Paul, 1 Tim. v. 17, counts worthy of especial honour the elders 
who not only “rule well,” but also “ labour in word and doctrine.” * 

* The passages, Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24, involving a critical difficulty, are intentionally 


passed by. 
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3. The Apostle John, in the book of the Revelation, addresses the 
“angel of the church,” corresponding to which the Jews had their 
row, “angel,” or ‘‘ messenger” of the synagogue, as we are informed 
by Lightfoot. This officer probably corresponded in some degree to 
that which we now term “a secretary,” being an ultimate executive 
functionary. 

The reply, therefore, to your correspondent’s queries will depend 
upon the degree of resemblance subsisting between the functionaries 
mentioned in his letter and those spoken of in the New Testament. If 
the ‘Christian pastors” of the present day be identical in numdéer, in 
office, in relation to the churches, with the “ bishops” or “ elders” of 
primitive times, then it necessarily follows, by the very fact of their 
being such officers, that the same executive (not legislative) power 
which is above described, rightly appertains to them. If, however, a 
modern “‘congregation”’ resemble more closely the Lyceum, the Academy, 
or the Porch, than either the temple, the synagogue, or the éxxAngia ; 
if the speaker who addresses them from week to week stand more in 
the place of a coguor)s than of an éricxoros or mpeoBurepos ; then it is 
not easy to perceive on what principles or from what data your cor- 
respondent can be furnished with an answer. Philosophical practices 
cannot be formed into Christian precedents. The epistles of Ignatius 
and Cyprian present a state of things differing indeed from the polity 
of the New Testament, but resembling more closely a combination of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism than an outline of Independency. 
The power of the church of Christ, or of any part of it, to form its 
own polity, would be too great a concession to the Oxford divines. If, 
therefore, ‘‘ An Observer” were to state more distinctly than he has 
done the ideas he attaches to the words ‘‘ Christian pastors,” it would 
contribute to the speedier solution of the queries he has proposed. 


RESPONDENT. 
Nov. 2, 1841. 





No. III. 
Si1r,—In answer to the questions proposed in your Magazine for this 
month, permit me to make the following remarks. The questions are, 
First, Are the Christian pastors invested with authority to govern the 
churches of Jesus Christ? Second, If they be so invested, how, and 
to what extent is that government to be exercised? But prior to my 
answers and remarks, I feel it necessary to state my views, lest the free 
remarks I make might be considered to proceed from a desire to expose 
the errors of the Congregational system, rather than with a view of 
endeavouring to improve it. I in principle dissent from the Episcopal 
church, and have been for many years a member of a Congregational 
one, and I am fully persuaded that this latter has as strong a claim 
of being reckoned an original system as any other; still I think it 
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might be improved,—indeed, latterly it has been’ greatly improved by 
the unions of the churches. 

The answer to the first question is most clearly taught in the Scrip- 
tures, viz. that pastors were not only vested with authority to govern 
the churches, but that it is a considerable part of the duty to which 
they are appointed over the churches. See 1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, “A bishop 
must be one that ruleth well his own house, for if a man know not 
* how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church of 
God?” Heb. xiii. 7, ‘‘ Obey them that have the rule over you, who 
have spoken unto you the word of God.” V. 17, “ Obey them that 
have the rule over you, and submit yourselves, for they watch for your 
souls as they that must give account.” Now, it is quite evident, that 
the pastors do not assume their proper place in the church, but, in 
place of their ruling the members, suffer the members to rule them. 
In the scriptures alluded to, the pastor is stated to be the ruler; and 
it may be safely said, that without the sanction of the pastor no act 
of the members is scriptural or correct. 

The other question does not, perhaps, admit of so clear and decided 
an answer ; yet it would seem pretty clear, that the pastor’s authority 
extends to all regulations respecting the church, to church censures, 
admission of members, &c., but not to any doctrinal principle. Now, 
although a pastor is invested with such power, it is by no means to be 
supposed that he will abuse it by acting in an arbitrary manner ; every 
proper and judicious pastor will consult those members of the church 
whom he may deem best qualified to give advice; and as in every 
church there are those who understand the conducting of its affairs, 
might it not be well for the church to appoint such to counsel and 
assist the pastor in the rule—suppose the deacons, with one or two 
members? I am aware that this proposition would, at first view, 
startle many, as it would sanction the principle of delegation ; but if 
such will examine, they will see that they are themselves, and have 
ever been, acting on the principle of delegation; and it is this prin- 
ciple which constitutes the acts of a few ina society equally binding 
on, and as much the act of, the whole, as if every individual member 
had personally acted in the matter. To prove that the Congregational 
churches act on this principle, suppose a meeting of the church is 
called to settle a certain matter, and the church composed of a hundred 
members, and only twenty or thirty meet, their act is binding on the 
whole ; but even suppose the whole meet, still a minority is bound by 
the act of the majority: thus the principle of delegation is fully acted 
on. The Episcopal church has delegated the authority to the bishops, 
and some other of the clergy; the Presbyterian, in each congregation, 
to the minister and a few elders appointed by the minister and congre- 
gation. 

Liverpool, 15 Nov. 1841. A. B. 
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1. Never make the forms of religion in others the subject of ridicule. 
True religious feeling may be expressed in different forms, and come 
with acceptance before God. The form is very much a subject of 
education or habit—the mere language of the heart. ‘‘ What is the 
chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord ?” 

2. Never mock at the infirmities of others: rather, let them excite 
your commiseration and gratitude. Who made you to differ? Dere- 
liction of duty, not misfortune, constitutes crime. 

3. Never exult over the misfortunes of others—not even of your 
enemies. Rejoice in the triumphs of justice, but retain your pity for 
the meanest sinner. Is he not a man, and still susceptible of reforma- 
tion? Does not God bear with him? And should not we? 

4. Envy not others their prosperity. This is the mark of a little 
mind. While we fail of the objects we aim at, we should rejoice at the 
success of others. 

5. Let your aims be high : this will excite to effort. 

6. Be moderate in your expectations: this will prepare you for 
defeat. 

7. Never despair. How often has the last struggle brought relief. 
If there be but one chance of success in a thousand, it is worth a thou- 
sand times too much to be thrown away. 

8. Consider how many are less favoured than you are. If you cannot 
gain the heights, be satisfied with a mediocrity, which is always the 
safest, less subject to changes, and of more equal temperature. 

9. Bear yourself humbly in prosperity. A proud spirit is the pro- 
duct of native meanness. 

10. Maintain a thankful temper. ‘‘ What hast thou, which thou 
hast not received ?” 

11. Cultivate a cheerful temper. It will be like the meridian sun 
to the soul. Objects receive their complexion from the medium through 
which we perceive them... Mountains rise to an unreal height in the 
darkness. The diamond borrows a thousand new brilliants from the 
sunbeam. So adversity bears with less oppression, and mercies shine 
more brightly, on a thankful and cheerful man. ‘A cheerful temper is 
the clear blue sky of the soul.” 

12. Cherish the conviction of an overruling Providence. This will 
correct a capricious temper. The race is not always to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding. Time 
and chance happen to all. The lot is cast into the lap, the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of the Lord. He is our common Father—and like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
Would we learn his will, we must study the lessons of his providence 
as well as of his word. 

















DR. VAUGHAN ON CONGREGATIONALISM. 


REVIEWS. 





Congregationalism ; or, the Polity of Independent Churches, viewed 
in relation to the State and Tendencies of Modern Society. By 
Robert Vaughan, D.D. Jackson & Walford, 1842. 


We do not know how to employ terms sufficiently strong in com- 
mendation of this volume, and in expression of our views of its value, 
without incurring suspicion of partiality and flattery. We are not 
conscious of being moved by any such feeling, when we say, “ It is an 
admirable and a seasonable book.” As far as any urgency or recom- 
mendation on our part can prevail, we press that it may be purchased, 
read, and studied by our pastors and brethren to the utmost practica- 
ble extent. It is the book for the times—full of large and sagacious 
views—calm and manly in its tone—candid towards opponents, and 
faithful to friends—though a book of thoughts more than a book of 
words, it is yet written with vigorous eloquence—and while exhibit- 
ing the difficulties of the present position of the body of Christians to 
which it is addressed, it employs the tone of courage and the language 
of hope. Congregationalists, at this crisis, need to be instructed, 
warned, and cheered. Their difficulties are great, and their duties, in 
relation to the present most singular crisis, are arduous. We know no 
man better qualified than Dr. Vaughan to counsel and encourage his 
brethren—no one whose voice from the pulpit or the press, in confer- 
ence or in public, will be heard with more affectionate deference than 
his. Gladly, therefore, do we hail this volume of mature and thought- 
ful observation from his pen, in which his rare powers for considering 
the structure and interests of society, and the causes by which they 
are influenced, are applied with so much vigour to indicate the social 
position and responsibilities of the Congregational body at this juncture. 

The present is an age of activities. It is likely to become still more 
so. To lament this is useless. The impulse is on us, and we must 
move. The slow caravan of camels, (that fleet in the desert,) is not 
more the emblem of the leisurely tranquillity that characterized patri- 
archal society, than the rushing train on the railroad is the symbol of 
modern activity, impelled by a force not to be resisted, and working on 
lines from which it cannot diverge. We think the age too active, its 
impulse in excess, its restlessness injurious, the entire class of thought- 
ful virtues in danger of extinction. But why say this, when the gene- 
ral rush cannot be checked, and the steam-engine still roaring on, the 
train must follow? Well, if the age be not too active, or if its acti- 
vity cannot be diminished, it is at least certain that it is not thoughtful 
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enough. Who is thinking for society at this important crisis? Who 
can find leisure to ponder his own ways, much less the ways of insti- 
tutions, parties, churches? Who can tell us whether we are in the 
right way, whether we are in the best way? On every hand we have 
urgent voices pressing for money, pressing for action, pressing for 
increase and advance on every line of movement. It is all old Blucher’s 
sole and fierce command, “ Forward, forward.” Very good, but may 
we not ask, whither are we going ? May we not consider our ways, that 
if wrong, they may be corrected, if right, pursued with the energy that 
discovery would inspire? Now Dr. Vaughan is one of the few thinkers 
of this busy age. It will be well if the many who cannot think, will 
at least listen to one who does. Were we to project another in addi- 
tion to our multitudinous societies, it should be one for thinking, as 
we have enow for action. The members select and few—dwelling 
apart—doing nothing, but knowing all that is done—sending forth 
from their high and calm retreat of observation the warning voice as 
need might require. But enough of this. 

Dr. Vaughan divides his volume into two books. The former con- 
sists, a few verbal alterations excepted, of his eloquent address on 
Congregationalism in its relation to modern society, as delivered to 
the Autumnal Meeting of the Congregational Union held at Nottingham, 
in October last. On that occasion it was heard to the close, though its 
delivery occupied more than two hours and a half, with deep and fixed 
attention ; and an urgent, unanimous request for its publication was 
presented to its able author. The second book, somewhat longer than 
the first, is entirely new, and is not less interesting and valuable than 
the former. That our readers may the better perceive the value and 
interest of the discussion presented to them by Dr. Vaughan, we give 
the topics of the ten chapters into which his first book is distributed : 
“I. On the Nature of the Independence claimed by Congregational 
Churches. II. On the Principles of Congregationalism as anticipating the 
greatest conceivable Improvement in the Social Condition of Mankind. 
III. On Congregationalism in relation to Popular Intelligence. IV. 
To the higher departments of Learning and Science. V. To the Arts 
of Peace. VI. To the Principles of a Representative Government. 
VII. To the Free Intercourse of Nations. VIII. To the Principle of 
Union as acted upon by Independent States in ancient and modern 
times. IX. On the Systems of Congregationalists and Episcopalians 
in England, as regards an Efficient Ministry. X. On the Condition 
and Prospects of the Principles of Congregationalism.” The second 
and eighth chapters have most deeply interested our own minds. The 
second is enriched by a most felicitous quotation from Sir James Mack- 
intosh on the simplicity, gradual development, and easy application 
to British society in all its stages of advancement, of the principles of 
liberty as embodied in the Great Charter—an analogy beautifully illus- 
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trative of scriptural church principles, as intended and adapted by the 
Divine Mind at once for permanent simplicity, and for universal adap- 
tation. The eighth chapter on Union is admirable. Dr. Vaughan’s 
mind is not more enriched with stores of historic knowledge, than with 
a happy perception of those analogies by which the same principles 
are shown to be applicable to movements of society most remote in 
time, and diverse in circumstances. Union for strength, without 
sacrifice of independence and liberty. This is perhaps the master point 
in human polity. It deserves to be deeply studied by Independents. 
Their churches must ,be free and simple. To retain simplicity and 
liberty, they must continue independent for purposes internal and 
domestic. But is it possible, that, this principle being retained, they 
should unite for general and great purposes? Can they not at once 
possess independence for liberty, and union for strength? This two- 
fold advantage realized, would they not enter on a new career of power 
for the truth of Christ, and the liberty of his churches? It is certain 
that Congregationalists are not making the progress, and exerting the 
power they ought, at such a crisis as this. When men, liberal in their 
general and political views, are inquiring for a form of Christianity in 
harmony with such sentiments, why do they not perceive their desi- 
deratum in Congregationalism? When antiquated superstitions are 
revived, when the constant tendencies of state establishments to work 
oppression and wrong are clearly developed, why do not thoughtful 
men hail Congregationalism as the true church polity of the New 
Testament, preservative at once of pure evangelical truth, of Christian 
liberty, of simple worship, of manly, rational piety? Chiefly, perhaps, 
because Congregational churches appear, far more than they really are, 
without union for action and fellowship, without those elements of 
greatness, which the human mind, little in its individuality, instinc- 
tively looks for in the social system to which it hastens for repose, 
security, and expansion. We had intended to quote more largely from 
this admirable chapter than we find our limits will allow. This we 
the less regret, because our hope is, that few of our readers will not 
also be readers, and students too, of Dr. Vaughan’s whole work. The 
following passage we cannot withhold. 


“We are, I am sure, very little aware of the degree in which mankind are swayed 
in their preference of one religious system to another by this one advantage of a 
strong, visible unity. The impression thus made seems equally powerful in the case 
of the wise and the unwise, of the good and the evil. Even wise men are not well 
at ease, when they seem to be leaning on a framework which has the appearance of 
being everywhere disjointed, and ready to fall abroad ; and the unwise conclude, as 
by instinct, that the truth must be with the many who seem agreed, rather than with 
the few who seem to be everywhere divided. Good men naturally confide in unity, 
as being the strongest form of goodness, wherever they can see that it is in alliance 
with goodness ; and bad men do their homage to it, as being the strongest form of 
that mere power which is ever the object of their worship. Yes, and men of the 
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most opposite political principles seem to find their place alike within this enchanted 
circle. To the monarchist, unity is sure to be attractive, because the apex of the 
social pyramid appears to him as the proper place of sovereignty; and even the 
democrat feels its influence, inasmuch as it presents to his love of equality the idea of 
a common centre, and of a common dispensation of things, in which there will be no 
respect of persons. Hence there are myriads who are democrats in politics, and catholics 
in religion. Truth must be one in God, and we do not readily conceive of it as shattered 
into fragments among men. We are in danger, accordingly, of finding it scarcely 
more difficult to suppose that there is no true religion, than to suppose that the true 
religion should be destitute of the sublime aspect of unity. It is scarcely to be 
doubted that the pretensions to this quality which are set forth by the church of 
Rome, false as they are in the main, have been the most successful of all the instru- 
ments which that church has employed in making proselytes to her communion. 
It is too true, I fear, that our ‘variations’ as Protestants have been the great cause 
why Protestantism has made so little progress during the last two hundred years, and 
why the converts that have been made during that interval have been in so great a 
degree either to infidelity or to Catholicism. 

“Tt must be confessed that this source of mischief is one that does not admit of 
being wholly removed. We can never give to Protestantism the sort of oneness 
which is made to attach to Popery. But much would be done towards lessening this 
disadvantage, if the great sections of the Protestant church were each of them solici- 
tous to give visibility and prominence to the spirit of unity pervading them, so far as 
might be practicable. 

“ Itis no doubt true also, that this susceptibility in the human mind, which causes 
men to become so much enamoured with the idea of unity, has led to great error and 
evil. But where is the susceptibility in man of which this may not be affirmed? It 
must be remembered, too, that however much it may have been abused, it is still in 
human nature: that nothing can eradicate it; and that we are not likely to make it 
serve the purposes of truth and goodness—which, beyond doubt, it was designed to 
do—by resolving to act as though it had no existence. 

“We must deal with human nature as it is; and he is not only a sorry philosopher, 
but, what is more, is a person who would seem to be wanting in the humility and 
benevolence proper to the Christian, who is not willing to adapt himself to humanity 
in the use of all the innocent expedients by which it may be benefited. Our great 
want has been, and in a measure still is, a more calm, discriminating, and enlarged 
habit of thought on the subject. 

“ The great enemy of truth has always endeavoured to neutralize its influence in the 
world as by a double expedient — tempting the one half of mankind to apply it so 
grossly to wrong purposes, that the other half might be frightened from attempting to 
apply it to right purposes. Thus by means of wickedness on {the one side, and of 
weakness on the other, the whole mission of truth is often made to fall to the ground. 
This snare, which has been laid with so much success in all times past, is not laid 
fruitlessly among ourselves.” —pp. 58-60. 

The second book, added by Dr. Vaughan to his address as originally 
delivered at Nottingham, is no less instructive and important. It 
consists of six chapters. ‘I. On the Character of the Efforts now 
made to punish Protestant Nonconformity, and to crush and destroy 
it. II. On the public Press in relation to Congregationalism. III. On 
the Claims of the Church of England as viewed by Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists, and on the true state of the controversy between 
those parties. IV. On the Mixture of Politics with Religion, and the 
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opinion of Alexis de Tocqueville concerning the union of church and 
state. V. On the Slowness of Religious Improvement, with its analogies 
in Nature and Providence. VI. Suggestions concerning certain Im- 
provements in the Practice of English Congregationalists.” All these 
topics, at the present moment so full of interest, are admirably treated. 
The opinion of De Tocqueville on the union of church and state deserves 
to be studied. It is the more remarkable because that sagacious man 
does not merely congratulate the Americans as having in their recent 
construction of society, by the entire separation of the functions civil 
and sacred, avoided an evil not now to be remedied in the old feudal 
and monarchic states of Europe, but actually looks to the dissolution of 
the present connexion between politics and religion in those coun- 
tries, as the only hope for the revival of the true religious principle, so 
long decayed and almost lost, as the result of a union so unnatural. 
The following paragraphs contain Dr. Vaughan’s comment on this 
beautiful passage of Tocqueville. 


“ These profound thoughts deserve something more than a hasty perusal from the 
reader. They will repay the best attention he can bestow upon them. It is in this man- 
ner that the doctrine of a despised sect is making its way to a place among the elabo- 
rate conclusions of philosophy, and the most sagacious maxims of cabinets. Even in 
such places it begins to be suspected that the severance of religion from politics is a 
change which, instead of being fatal to its existence, may be to it as a life from the 
dead, and probably the only change that can hold out the prospect of its recovering, 
in many quarters, the power which has so manifestly departed from it. Its alliance 
with the state, which has been so common to it through the past, may not be con- 
sistent with the destiny assigned to it for the future. The condition of society which 
seemed to require that it should be taken under such guardianship is fast giving 
place to another, which seems to say, no less distinctly, that the interval during 
which such guardianship might have heen expedient is approaching its close, and 
that the history of religion in time to come, is to be that of the self-sustained and 
the free.” 

“ Society is advancing rapidly beyond that state in which the community does 
nothing, and the government does everything. Itis approaching every day more nearly 
towards the state in which the community governs through its rulers, much more 
than it is governed by them. But every step in this course, is an advance toward the 
point at which religion, in common with many things beside, naturally passes from the 
hands of cabinets and senates, to those of the people, and may be safely left to the 
care of the general intelligence and feeling. Among ourselves, this course of things is 
in visible and rapid progress: and in nothing more than in the manner and degree 
in which the forethought, cost, and supervision, that have respect to religion, are 
ceasing to be among the cares of statesmen, and becoming the work of the community. 
May a gracious Providence continue to direct the transition, that it may be brought 
to its conclusion, naturally, constitutionally, safely, to the great good of our common 
Christianity, and of our common country! Then, when religion shall cease to be 
an affair of politics, it may be expected that the ministers of religion will cease 
to be politicians, and not till then.” 


Dr. Vaughan’s chapter on the improvement of certain modes of 
administration prevailing in our churches, has given us great pleasure. 
N. S. VOL. VI. Q 
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We wish he had gone further. We wish to see our faults faithfully 
and honestly pointed out. It is a sign of healthful virtue, when a man 
is in honest and anxious inquiry to detect his faults, and can therefore 
receive reproof of them with patience and gratitude. How far this 
might prove to be the temper of our body, we cannot venture to affirm. 
But we know there are at present faults in our practical Congrega- 
tionalism, that these faults hinder its efficiency, that the native good- 
ness and beneficial tendencies of Congregationalism are such as to render 
it a matter of just and deep regret that they should be impeded by 
faults easy of remedy. Our practical Congregationalism needs improve- 
ment, but it deserves it, and will bear it. It is not in that decrepid, 
unsound state that the process of remedy should threaten its safety. 
Congregationalism as now administered is not enough popular—it is 
not enough adapted to the present state of society—its worship is not 
sufficiently attractive—its position is too exclusive, its aspect somewhat 
repulsive. It keeps itself to itself too much. It should come out to 
meet the masses, to make its appeal to those in the higher walks of life, 
to let itself be heard, and seen, and known. Its principles must not be 
compromised, but its modes may be improved. It gathers multitudes 
of the wise and good, but when it has gathered them it does not 
enough employ them. They are gathered for repose rather than for 
action ; they are separated from the mass rather than employed to 
Jeaven it. Wecarry honesty to the point of simplicity, and trust to the 
goodness and truth of our principles till we forget that we are to be 
wise as well as harmless, and to be skilful, accommodating, and condes- 
cending, in order to be useful. But in what Dr. Vaughan has advanced 
on the necessity of assistant pastors in our larger churches—on the pro- 
priety of more conciliatory modes of procedure in the admission of 
members into our churches—on a simple, manly address and style in 
preaching, not technical in terms, nor repulsive in tones—on the impor- 
tance of wise plans and vigorous movements to reach the masses of 
society, we cordially agree, and once more recommend most warmly 
and earnestly to our whole body, these wise and timely thoughts of one 
whom it may justly regard as among its ornaments and blessings. 





The Martyr of Erromanga, or the Philosophy of Missions, illustrated 
from the Labours, Death, and Character of the late Rev. John 
Williams. By John Campbell, D.D. Snow, London, 1842. Pp. 478. 


We fear that some of our readers who do not know Dr. Campbell, 
may imagine, from the title of this volume, that it is a catchpenny 
compilation of facts and anecdotes relating to John Williams, and 
** got up” to forestall the patronage which doubtless the public will 
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give to the memoirs of that devoted missionary, that are now being 
prepared from his private papers. 

In this, however, we can assure them they are mistaken, for it is 
one of the most original and extraordinary works of the present day. 
It is a series of letters on the philosophy of missions; and we question 
whether any series of letters since the publication of Foster’s celebrated 
essays, can be compared with this able production of Dr. Campbell. 
The work is original in conception, very clear in arrangement, and 
masterly in discussion. 

Our wonder has been excited how Dr. Campbell with his very 
numerous avocations, and his late manifold publications, has found 
time as well as intellectual strength to throw off this work. The 
mystery was a little cleared up when we were informed that he believes, 
with the ancient Israelites, that the best manna is gathered very early 
in the morning. We are credibly informed that the greatest part of 
this book was written when we, and perhaps most of our readers, were 
pretty fast asleep. Theological students will do well to profit by his 
example, and ever to bear in mind that the morning stars are the surest 
harbingers of a growing and a “ perfect day.” 

The work is not on missions, but on the philosophy of missions ; and, 
as it is a work alive with power, it is sure to exert great influence on the 
entire field of missions. To all the members of our missionary institu- 
tions, from the noble labourer among the heathen, to the penny-a-week 
subscriber at home, this work will exhibit the enterprize of missions in 
grandeur so lofty, in bearings so ample, and in influence so heavenly, 
that all, from the least to the greatest, will feel that they are really 
‘doing a great work.” The author has laid firm hold on the great 
principles at work in the missionary enterprize, and he exhibits them 
distinctly and luminously to the gaze and the admiration of all Chris- 
tians. Of all these principles he finds specimens, developments, and 
demonstrations, in the graces, the character, the laboriousness, and 
the success of the immortal Williams. It is, indeed, the philosophy of 
missions investigated according to the method of induction—present- 
ing conclusions only as warranted by a synthesis of observed and 
recorded facts, and ascribing results to their “ vera causa.” 

No one can describe a machinery so well as he who contrived to put 
it together, and no one can describe the design of a literary work so 
well as he who produced it. Lookers on may be better judges of the 
execution ; but the author is, by far, the best to say what he intended 
to do. We will, therefore, let Dr. Campbell describe his aim and 
purpose. 

“ The object of this volume is, to present the subject of missions in a new form, 
and to exhibit its facts and principles in new combinations. It is an attempt at the 
philosophy of missions,—an exposition of their great principles,—a display of their 
beneficent results. It comprises a series of arguments on the facts of missions gene- 
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rally, and on those of the South Sea Mission in particular. It is an endeavour, on 
the one hand, to combine such facts with the principles and doctrines which explain 
them; and on the other, by the same facts, to prove and illustrate such doctrines 
and principles. This the writer believes to be the most successful method of dealing 
with those important classes of persons whom he is most anxious to reach, and 
excite to the consideration of this paramount subject. The classes more particularly 
referred to, are educated, inquisitive youth—men of more advanced years, addicted 
to books and study—collegians of every order, whether churchmen or dissenters, in 
all parts of the kingdom—the conductors of the periodical press—magistrates and 
legislators—and the upper ranks of society, generally. He deems it, on a variety of 
grounds, a matter of the utmost moment, to obtain the favourable regards of all 
these classes towards the cause of missions. The author’s chief hope, however, is 
in the Sabbath-school teachers of the British empire, and of America.”—pp. iv, v. 


The work consists of a series of essays on the various principles 
operating in the philosophy of missions, and these essays are written 
in the form of letters, addressed to several public bodies, and celebrated 
individuals. On giving his essays in this form, the author 


“ Hopes, that by adopting the method of letters, and by selecting individuals 
between whose characters and the subjects on which they are addressed, there is 
an intimate connexion, or obvious congruity, he has augmented the interest of dis- 
cussion, avoiding at once the coldness of abstraction, and the languor of dissertation ; 
while it has been his studied endeavour throughout, to give every subject the highest 
legitimate practical bearing.”—p. vii. 

By giving our readers the order and the topics of these letters, we 
shall be presenting them with a brief analysis of the work. 

Letter First is on the cultivation of the missionary spirit as a branch 
of education, and the preference due to the missionary work ; addressed 
to the teachers of British and other day-schools. 

The Second and Third are on the success of missionary efforts to 
subvert idolatry, and to introduce the knowledge of the true God ; 
addressed, the Second to the teachers of Sunday-schools, and the Third 
to their superintendents. 

The Fourth is on the tendency of missionary labour to extinguish 
war, and to establish peace ; addressed to the committees and mem- 
bers of the London and American Peace Societies. 

The Fifth is on the results of missionary labour in relation to govern- 
ment, life, liberty, and property; addressed to Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Bart. 

The Sixth is on the results of missionary labour in relation to moral 
sympathy ; addressed to James Douglas of Cavers. 

The Seventh is on the results of missionary labour in relation to the 
institution of marriage, arts, commerce, and civilization ; addressed to 
Thomas Wilson, Esq., Treasurer of the London Missionary Society. 

The Eighth is on the results of missions. in regard to slavery and 
education ; addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Brougham. 

The Ninth is on the character and death of the late Rev. John Williams ; 
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addressed to the Rev. Timothy East, Treasurer of Spring-Hill College, 
Birmingham. 

The Tenth is on intellectual and moral greatness compared, and 
illustrated from Hume, Byron, the ancient classics, and the late John 
Williams ; addressed to the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, D.D., Professor of 
Latin in the University of St. Andrew’s. 

The Eleventh is on the same subject, illustrated and compared from 
the Jewish prophets, the apostles, modern writers, and Christian mis- 
sions ; addressed to the Rev. John Foster, the author of the Essays. 

The Twelfth is on the military and the missionary character com- 
pared, contrasted, arid illustrated, from Napoleon, with other com- 
manders, and from the late John Williams, with other missionaries ; 
addressed to the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

The Thirteenth is on the military and missionary enterprize illus- 
trated, compared, and contrasted; addressed to Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The Fourteenth is on the past history, present position, and future 
prospects of the missionary enterprise ; addressed to the churches of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and America. 

We believe that our readers, as soon as they open the book, for they 
will of course purchase it, will look for the letter to Lord Brougham. 
We trust that we betray no secret of our reviewing brotherhood when 
we say, that thither certainly we betook ourselves first ; and we stayed 
thereabouts for three readings. While dallying with this letter, we 
have been guessing at another secret, namely, that it is here that 
Dr. Campbell himself has been drilling his thoughts and tasking his 
eloquence most. It is, at all events, the master letter of the series. 
We have admired greatly the noble port and chastened bearing with 
which Dr. Campbell meets Lord Brougham. The attitude of the 
Doctor is not that of a humble dissenter and tiny divine, laying hold 
on the hem of the noble Lord’s garment, but that of a fellow-giant, 
meeting one from Brobdignag, and riveting him to the spot, to listen 
to some strange but home truths. 

After a brief dalliance with the noble Lord’s laurels, Dr. Campbell 
says— 

“« My Lord, will you allow me to say, that, while speculating on the glory which, 
in coming ages, awaits you, I could not help also anticipating the judgment of pos- 
terity in regard to your lordship’s religious character? I would allude to this point 
with profound respect aad great tenderness; but I dare not be wholly silent, because 
I can even now speak with certainty as to the light in which they will view you. 

“ Before me are the writings of holy prophets and apostles, with the true sayings 
of Christ, the rule of judgment. By these records will posterity estimate you. Its 
conclusion may, therefore, be easily ascertained. Its higher tribunal will affirm the 
decision which has been already pronounced by a great majority of educated and 
liberal Christian men, your cotemporaries. It will declare your lordship to have 
been a man of pure morals, of unusual disinterestedness, and of an ambition not 
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greater than your capabilities to serve your country and benefit mankind—the prince 
of patriots and philanthropists. 

“ But, my Lord, while future generations thus pass sentence upon your personal 
and public character, they will tremble when they think of the possible condition of 
that mighty spirit which once informed the frame that bore the name of Brougham ! 
They will be unable to discover any thing in your lordship’s past history which 
bespeaks true sympathy with the religion of the Son of God! They will discover 
nothing in all that you have written or spoken that indicates a right understanding 
of the doctrines of the cross, or any anxious concern about the world to come! 
I have looked for such indications in vain, where, if at all, they might have been 
expected to be found—in your speeches for the missionary Smith. This is a remark- 
able and mournful defect in those otherwise admirable orations. 

“ On that tragical occasion, an opportunity was furnished, such as no senator ever 
before enjoyed, of doing justice to a class of men ‘of whom the world is not 
worthy ;’ an opportunity, too, of atoning to earth and heaven for the injury done to 
the cause of humanity, instruction, freedom, and religion, among the whole human 
race, by the impious, calumnious, and atrocious articles on ‘ Methodism and Missions,’ 
which had appeared in the great literary organ of the north, with the origin and 
early conduct of which you are closely identified. But you let the occasion slip. 

“This was the more to be regretted, my Lord, because your case fully admitted— 
nay, demanded—a defence of the class, as well as of the individuai. In your ex- 
ordium, you truly represented those around you as pouring contempt upon your 
cause, ridiculing the petitioners, and adding, that, ‘ after all, it was merely about a 
poor missionary.’ Oh! my Lord, then was the moment to have summoned your 
boundless resources, and collected your giant strength, that you might exhibit to your 
ignorant auditory the progress of civilization, with the degree to which it had been 
the effect of missions, and the impossibility of its extension and completion over our 
world but by their means—to have set forth the claims of these truly noble persons 
to the world’s gratitude and admiration, to the protection of governments, the 
patronage of princes, and the smile of kings—to have shown that the home deeds, 
even of a Howard, and his short continental tours of compassion, were but trifles, 
cheap and safe amusements, as compared with the suffering and sacrifice, the dis- 
heartening toil, and the voluntary exile, the frequent perils, and the cruel persecu- 
tions, the ill-paid and unpraised labours of these apostolic men—and then to have 
hurled your thunderbolts of burning indignation at all governments, whether home or 
colonial, and at all functionaries, whether civil or military, subjects or sovereigns, 
who dared to impede the progress of these best benefactors of the human race ! 

“ Never, my Lord, never had orator such subject before! Never had statesman 
such an occasion of promoting the highest enterprize on earth—an enterprize com- 
prehensive of the interests of all classes, of all nations, through all times! Heroes 
and sages, all who have been deemed first among this world’s wise and good, are 
poor and limited subjects, poor beneath all poverty, and limited within all limitation, 
as compared with the murdered missionary of Demerara.”—pp. 107-109. 


We leave this passage to speak for itself, and will hasten to give 
Dr. Campbell’s portrait of Williams, and sketches of one or two other 
missionaries, in the ninth letter. 


MR. WILLIAMS’ BODILY ASPECT. 


“He was massive rather than muscular, and strong without remarkable activity : 
his stature was somewhat above the middle size—his chest one of unusual breadth— 
the shoulders considerably rounded, and the whole frame bulky and broadly set. His 
aspect was a little singular: indeed, he was often taken for a foreigner. 
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“There was something strikingly peculiar in the aspect of Mr. Williams. Having 
been once seen, he was ever after easily recognized; and you could instantly point 
him out, at a distance, among ten thousand men, The head was very large and 
long, and greatly wanting in that conical elevation so generally found associated 
with extreme benevolence—a quality for which, notwithstanding, he was so remark- 
able. The forehead was an oblong square, of no great breadth, and retired consider- 
ably. The countenance altogether was of uncommon benignity; it had all the 
serenity of the finest summer’s eve, shaded with a slight expression of sadness. The 
eye was soft and lustrous; it sparkled from beneath his dark brows, distinctly 
bespeaking the benevolence that glowed within. All his features were rounded. 
This absence of every thing angular about his countenance strikingly indicated the 
east of his mind and manners ; while there was nothing in his face expressive of 
either intelligence or feeling, every feature evinced simplicity of character, tranquil- 
lity of heart, and honesty of purpose. The entire visage, in fact, was so deeply 
stamped with the impress of good nature and good will, as to inspire every beholder 
with immediate confidence.” —pp. 196, 197. 
MR. WILLIAMS’ INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER. 

“ The intellectual corresponded to the corporeal part of Mr. Williams. He was 
decidedly a man of genius—of great genius—but of genius wholly mechanical. He 
was also strongly marked by the chief ‘intellectual infirmity of most men of that 
class. His judgment, although sound, was neither strong, comprehensive, nor exact. 
Its moral movements closely resembled those of his bulky frame; they were heavy 
and lagging—wanting in rapidity, dexterity, and decision. He arrived at conclu- 
sions by a slow and circuitous process, and yet his long deliberation seldom added to 
the strength of his convictions. Like most men of great mechanical genius, he was 
unskilful in the collection, analysis, and balancing of moral evidence ; and hence, at 
times, he had great difficulty in making up his mind to any particular course of con- 
duct. He occasionally lingered long amid the tortures of suspense. Even after 
dropping his anchor, he was often driven from his moorings, and tossed on the billows 
of painful uncertainty. 

“ Mr. Williams was not suited greatly to influence the deliberations, and still less to 
sway the counsels, of civilized and cultivated men. For this work he was too humble, 
too modest, and too amiable. There was very little of the agonistic inhim. He 
was too much loved to be sufficiently an object of reverence and of fear. His extreme 
softness gave him at times an air of weakness.- Social influence and severe self- 
discipline had done nothing towards rectifying this defect; he was indeed scarcely 
conscious of its existence.”—pp. 197, 198. 

MR. WILLIAMS’ SPEECHES. 

“Tn the soul of Mr. Williams there was not a single element of true poetry ; but 
notwithstanding his want of imagination, he oceasionally painted the scenery and 
society of the South Seas with great, though literal effect. The performance was 
clearly that of an artist, though somewhat of the Flemish school. 

“The spoken style of Mr. Williams, like his person and mind, was simple, but 
strong—rough, but manly. He was wholly destitute of the arts of eloquence; the 
selection of words, and the construction of phrases, the preparation of paragraphs, 
and the polish of periods, made no part of his study. His written style is more 
correct; and, at times, somewhat ornate; but for these graces it was indebted to 
other pens more practised than his own. The truth is, that the noble-minded man, 
in all his exhibitions, whether of spoken or of written language, was wholly indif- 
ferent to self. His own existence, for the most part, seemed to be forgotten. He 
was entirely regardless of what men thought or said of himself, if they would but 
hear his statement of the work of God amongst the heathen ;—he asked no more. 
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“ A great critic has truly said, ‘The rhetoric of Fox was his logic;’ and it may 
with equal truth be affirmed, that the eloquence of Williams was his facts! With 
these, both in England and in Scotland, he wrought his wonders. He told such 
tales as no man ever told before. He spoke as a messenger from a fairy-land— 
a land which exhibited a combination of all that is beauteous in nature, with all that 
is barbarous in man. To utterance and manner he owed as little as to diction ; his 
delivery was heavy, and his voice monotonous ; his air tame, and his action stiff and 
awkward. Never was public speaker more thoroughly divested of every thing mere- 
tricious, or more devoid even of legitimate ornament. Every passage and every 
sentence bore the deep and indelible impress of pure truth and unsophisticated nature. 
The leading feature of every effort was—dusiness. There was no straining in his 
thoughts, no extravagance in his representations, no ranting in his delivery. Enthu- 
siasm, in its vulgar acceptation, had no place in the breast of Mr. Williams. Com- 
mon sense was his great and distinguishing quality; and the conviction which 
irresistibly darted into the mind of every hearer, was—This is an honest man !”— 
p. 200. ‘ 
DR. PHILIP, OF AFRICA. 

“Dr. Philip is, in my view, by far the most philosophic missionary at this moment 
in the field. Mr. Williams in his time was the most interesting narrator of facts. 
The province of the one is reason; that of the other, observation. This is full of 
interest to the multitude; that engages the reflecting minority. The liberator of 
the Hottentots, like the immortal Burke, 

‘ Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining,’ 


frequently talks an assembly of shallow men into marked and ill-mannered impa- 
tience, while discoursing with a depth of thought, a compass of view, and a force of 
argument, that would suffice to interest, enlighten, and convince an assembly of 
philosophers, or a congress of statesmen. The Great Light of Polynesia, on the con- 
trary, with his simple facts, touching tales, and tragic scenes, would keep the same 
people, and people of all sorts, for hours together, and for days in succession, riveted 
and charmed as if by enchantment. I have heard no man, who, in my humble opi- 
nion, even approaches Dr. Philip for sublime and glorious conceptions of the philo- 
sophy of missions; and Mr. Williams as far outstripped all his cotemporaries in 
narrating the details of their history.” —p. 199. 
THE REV. ROBERT MOFFAT. 

“Without having the poet’s eye, which Mr. Moffat so eminently possesses, he 
(Mr. Williams) was often not inferior to that remarkable man in the felicity of 
his portraits. Mr. Moffat sees every thing though the medium of the imagination ; 
and genius stands by, ready to robe his perception in the most beautiful attire. 
The sovereignty of his spirit is immediately confessed by his hearers; and, in spite of 
a very defective manner, and a most barbarous elocution, made up of the worst 
Scottish dialects, disguised in divers African intonations, he reigns supreme in every 
audience, whether metropolitan or provincial.””—p. 200. 

Our limits remind us that we must break off from this deeply- 
interesting volume, though we had marked for quotation many pas- 
sages of great beauty, eloquence, and power—especially some in the 
letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

Though we have expressed ourselves strongly in our conscientious 
estimate of the work, yet we feel that it does not require our praise to 
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commend it to the attention of the churches, and of the friends of mis- 
sions. For keen, philosophic penetration into the secret workings of 
missions—for a deep insight into the elements of human character—for 
a vast compass of reading, observing, and recording—for elegant classical 
allusions and imageries—for felicitous thought and powerful diction— 
and for stern honesty of purpose to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth—take it all in all, it will be long before we 
see such a work again. 





Elementary Geology. By the Rev. Edward Hitcheock, LL.D,, Pro- 
Sessor of Chemistry and Natural History in Amherst Coilege, Geologist 
to the state of Massachusetts, §c. Second Edition, with an Intro- 
ductory Notice, by John Pye Smith, D.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. Published 
at Amherst, U. S. London: Jackson & Walford. 1841. 12mo, 
pp. 346. 


A Wreath for the Tomb : or, Extracts from Eminent Writers on Death 
and Eternity; with an Introductory Essay and a Sermon on the Les- 
sons taught by Sickness. By the Rev. Prof. Hitchcock. Amherst. 
London: Jackson & Walford. 1839. 12mo, pp. 250. 


WE put these two volumes together, widely different as are their sub- 
jects, partly because they are among the most interesting of the recent 
importations of books from the New England States, and partly because 
they present the pleasing sight of the faithful Christian minister, in 
the same person with the laborious and successful natural philosopher. 
This union furnishes an encouraging example, which will, we trust, ere 
long, find many correspondences in the mother-country of the United 
States, our Father Land. 

The Geological work is entitled to especial notice, as, we have reason 
to believe, the most complete compendium any where to be found. In 
a condensed form, it lays before us Tracts, Doctrines, Evidences, and 
Inferences, in a lucid arrangement, and comprehending both Mineral 
Geology, and the fascinating realm of Paleeozoics. With the avoidance of 
diffuseness, there is no sacrifice of perspicuity. So plain and simple are 
the arrangement of the matter and the character of the expression, that 
any person of good understanding and respectable education may com- 
mence the study, and make in it a satisfactory progress. The author 
of the introductory notice, tells us that this book is peculiarly adapted 
to the use of ministers, theological students, and serious Christians in 
general. In addition to remarks upon the ‘ Connexion between 
Geology, and Natural and Revealed Religion,” which is the title of the 
ninth section of the work, Dr. Pye Smith makes the following obser- 
vations. 
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“ Tt is no exaggeration to affirm, that geology has close relations to every branch 
of natural history and to all the physical sciences, so that no district of that vast 
domain can be cultivated without awakening trains of thought leading to geological 
questions ; and, conversely, the prosecution of knowledge in this department, cannot 
fail to excite the desire and to disclose the methods of making valuable acquisitions 
to the benefit of human life. In our day, through every degree of extensiveness, 
from the perambulation of a parish to the exploring of an empire, ¢ravelling has 
become a ‘ universal passion,’ and action too. Within a very few years, the interior 
of every continent of the earth has been surveyed, with an intelligence and accuracy 
beyond all example. Who can reflect, for instance, upon the activity now so vigor- 
ously put forth, for introducing European civilization, the arts of peace, the enjoy- 
ment of security, and the influence of the most benign religion, into the long-sealed 
territories of Central Asia, and not be filled with astonishment and delightful antici- 
pation? Similar labours are in progress upon points and in directions innumerable, 
reaching to the heart of all the other vast regions of the globe; and the men to 
whom we owe so much, and from whom so much more is justly expected, are geolo- 
gists, as well as transcendent naturalists in the other departments. Whoever would 
run the same career must possess the same qualifications. Even upon the smallest 
scale of provincial travelling, for health, business, or beneficence, acquaintance with 
natural objects opens a thousand means of enjoyment and usefulness. 

“The spirit of these reflections bears a peculiar application to ministers of the 
Gospel. To the pastors of rural congregations, no means of recreating and preserving 
health are comparable to these and their allied pursuits; and thus also, in many 
temporal respects, they may become benefactors to their neighbours. . . .” 

” For those excellent men who give their lives to the noblest of labours, a 
work which would honour angels, preaching among the heathen the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, a competent acquaintance with natural objects is of signal impor- 
tance, for both safety and usefulness.” 





The “ Wreath for the Tomb” is a very remarkable work. It was 
occasioned by a time of unusual sickness, yet not of mortality, among 
the students of Amherst. Professor Hitchcock availed himself of the 
opportunity to preach the sermon here published, from Ps. exix. 71. 
“It is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes.” To it is prefixed an essay, of which the design is to search 
out, examine, and refute the subtle sophistry of that ‘ magic power” 
by which men, in all the states and circumstances of personal and 
social life, are betrayed into a fatal inattention to death and eternity. 
This investigation is conducted in a manner strikingly original and 
affecting. The author applies his moral anatomy to the youth, the 
man of mature years, the middle-aged, the old :—merchants, clerks, 
and accountants ; farmers, lawyers, physicians, ministers of the Gos- 
pel; mechanics and minor tradesmen ; the student of the fine arts, 
the politician, the soldier, the devoted lover of literature, the editor of 
a periodical, the poet, the metaphysician, the mathematician ; the 
experimental philosopher, the physiologist, the botanist and zoologist, 
the geologist ; the irreligious, the truly pious ; the intemperate, the 
unchaste, the censorious ; and other varieties of human character. In 
the sermon we are taught how to derive the purest pleasure from the 
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bed of illness, and from any less degree of indisposition. We find 
difficulty in selecting a citation ; but we will take the first inference, 
on Self-Examination. 


“ What have we actually learned in this school of severe discipline? Does any 
important religious truth remain impressed, more deeply than before, upon our 
minds? We have been permitted again to resume worldly pursuits: do we engage 
in them with the same spirit as before? Or, do we tread more carefully. as if upon 
more dangerous and treacherous ground? Does a sense of obligation for sparing 
mercy, constrain us to consecrate ourselves more entirely to the glory of God? Do 
we feel the need of such consecration, in order to be prepared for the next sickness, 
which we are now taught may come in an hour when we think not ? Does the cross 
of Christ appear to us more precious than ever; and every other ground of support 
for eternity, delusion and fallacy? Do we still feel so deeply the emptiness and 
illusory nature of mere worldly pursuits, that we can keep them in their proper 
place ; that is, subordinate to the higher interests of the soul? Does the cause of 
the Redeemer seem to us more precious than formerly ; and are we willing to make 
greater sacrifices to promote it? Especially, do we more deeply realize the critical 
and alarming condition of our impenitent friends and acquaintance ? Are our prayers 
for every good object more fervent, our faith stronger, and our humility deeper ? 
O, let us not rest till these questions are faithfully answered! We have been under 
faithful discipline ; and, if it has not softened our hearts, it must have hardened them 
at a fearful rate. It may be lawful for us to pray that we may be preserved from 
future sickness ; but we ought to fear still more, lest God should utter concerning us 
the fearful interrogatory, Why should ye be stricken any more? Ye will revolt yet 
more and more. The most dreadful judgment which God ever brings upon a man in 
this world, is to bestow upon him, while his heart is unreconciled, uninterrupted 
health and prosperity.”—p. 104. 


The select passages are from Baxter, Drelincourt, Saurin, Howe, and 
other authors of high esteem, down to our own times. They are 
appropriate, and of a tendency harmonizing with the other parts of the 
volume ; but the sermon and the essay are the things which give to 
this little volume its extraordinary value. It seems a great mistake 
that the chief place has not been assigned to them in the title-page. 





One Hundred and Ninety Sermons on the Hundred and Nineteenth 
Psalm. By the Rev. Thomas Manton, D.D. with a complete Alphabeti- 
cal Table, directing to the principal matters contained therein. In 
three Volumes. Vol. 1. pp. 585. Vol. Il. pp. 590. Vol. IL. 
pp- 540. Third Edition. To which is prefixed the Life of the 
Author, by William Harris, D.D. London: William Brown, 130, 
Old Street, St. Luke’s. 


On surveying the numerous folios which adorn our well-stocked libra- 
ries, it is often matter of wonder how it comes to pass, that while the 
authors and publishers of former days could afford the expense ineurred 
by their publication, the expectation of seeing any thing similar brought 
out in our times is perfectly chimerical. Is it that money is more 
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equally distributed among the community, and that fewer comparatively 
are able to a such costly volumes? Is it that we want the 
wealthy and enterprising publishers of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies? Or, is it that our literature has assumed more of an ephemeral, 
every-day character, that our readers have lost a taste for what is pro- 
found and extended in research, and are well satisfied with whatever 
promises to detain them only for a moment from 1 xawvérepov, or that a 
Goodwin or a Howe would spoil the symmetry of the tables on which 
are displayed the annuals and sketches, and pulpits and other small 
fry, dwindling continually into still greater diminutiveness of size ? 
Whatever be the cause, certain it is that we shall look in vain for the 
production, or reproduction of tall and portly volumes, such as those 
which form the glory of the bygone age. 

There is, however, one consolation left to us, that if we cannot com- 
mand the size and form (which perhaps few, after all, will regret) we 
may increasingly the rich and invaluable matter which stores the works 
of our earlier theological writers. Owing in no small degree to a dis- 
satisfaction with the superficial manner in which religious subjects are 
too commonly treated, the masses of empty verbiage which cover the 
pages of so many modern publications, and the prevalence of a phrase- 
ology formed upon the newspaper and the romance, a decided reaction 
is taking place in favour of our older divinity. And, heavy and uncouth 
as the diction of the writers frequently is, crammed as their writings are 
with doctrine even to superfluity, it must be allowed that the deep vein 
of devotion and practical godliness, the high spirituality of tone, the 
depth of thought, the fruitfulness of invention, and the use and appli- 
zation of the word of God by which they are characterized, cannot fail 
to render them in no ordinary degree interesting and edifying to persons 
of renewed and healthy minds. Not only are they calculated to afford 
copious supplies of spiritual instruction and nourishment to the private 
Christian, but those who minister in holy things will reap no small ad- 
vantage in devoting a portion of every day to their perusal. 

Of these mighty men of old few are superior to Dr. Manton; and of 
the five folio volumes of which his principal works consist, that contain- 
ing his sermons on the 119th Psalm is unquestionably one of the best. 
It contains One Hundred and Ninety Discourses, preached in the course 
of his three weekly lectures. In fecundity and variety of thought, 
solidity of judgment, spirituality of matter, and holiness of tendency, 
they are equalled by scarcely any of their cotemporaries ! 

The religious public are under great obligation to the present pub- 
lisher for bringing out an edition of these‘ excellent sermons in three 
octavos, at a price which places them within the reach of a very con- 
siderable number of readers. The work is well got up, and is supplied 
with an interesting memoir of the author, by Dr. Harris, and a copious 
alphabetical table of the principal subjects treated of in the course of 
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the volume. We cordially recommend it to all those who are desirous 
of improving in the knowledge of sound doctrine, and in the deep and 
ripening experience of divine things, and especially to our younger 
ministers, who will find in it much to assist them in their arduous 
labour of preparing “things new and old” for the edification of the 
church of God. 





CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Protestant dissenters have ever been distinguished by their steady attachment to 
the House of Brunswick, and every Nonconformist library contains large collections 
of discourses preached and printed on various occasions connected with the history 
of the present royal family. Although the fashion of printing sermons delivered in 
seasons of general mourning or gladness has greatly declined, we are happy that an 
event which has diffused universal gladness throughout the empire, we mean the birth 
of a Prince, the heir to the British throne, has not only been celebrated by appropriate 
discourses from many dissenting pulpits, but that some of them have been sent to the 
press as permanent memorials of the devout loyalty of the preachers, and the body 
to which they belong. Two such discourses are now before us—one, from the ele- 
gant and practised pen of the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, entitled, “ The Birth-day. A Ser- 
mon occasioned by the Birth of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, delivered at Stepney 
meeting on Lord’s-day, November 14th, 1841,” is a patriotic and pious improvement 
of the prediction concerning John the Baptist, “‘ Many shall rejoice at his birth.” 
Luke i. 14. The reflections are alike creditable to the mind and heart of our gifted 
friend, whose ability to engage again in public services, after protracted affliction, is 
an occasion of the most sincere satisfaction to our minds. The other is, if we mis- 
take not, the maiden publication of a young minister of great promise, Mr. Andrew 
Reed, of Norwich, and is entitled, “ British Rejoicings Moderated by British Distress; 
a Lecture delivered at the Old Meeting House, Norwich, on November 14th, 1841, 
on occasion of the birth of an heir to the British throne.” The basis of this able 
discourse is Ps. ii. 11, “Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling,” 
upon which the preacher shows the occasions for the latter, and the duty of the 
former, in the aspect of our civil matters—onr foreign relations—our social condi- 
tion — and our religious persuasions. Under these particulars Mr. Reed takes a 
rapid glance at the complex and conflicting state of our affairs, both social and eccle- 
siastical, and follows them with a faithful and fearless avowal of sentiments becom- 
ing so anxious a crisis in our national concerns. (Jackson & Walford.) 

A reverend chaplain of her present Majesty, some time since, addressed to his 
royal mistress and her court, an extraordinary sermon, entitled, ‘‘ Hear the Church,” 
abounding with the most unwarrantable and mischievous assumptions. We are 
happy, therefore, that a sermon by another court preacher in the reign of George I. 
has been recently reprinted, entitled, ‘‘ The Office of the Civil Magistrate in its Nature 
and Extent,” delivered before the Lord Mayor by Dr. Ibbott, September 29, 1720. 
It will show that the brilliancy of a royal circle has not always dazzled the eyes of 
chaplains in ordinary, but that there was one, a century ago, who could see the 
difference between the end and design of civil government, and of religion. We wish 
this cheap and seasonable reprint a wide circulation. (J. Snow.) 

The author of “ Decapolis” has issued a beautiful little volume, entitled “ Pastoral 
Addresses,’ designed for church members, and discussing subjects of the deepest 
interest. They are written in a candid and masterly style, and breathe a spirit of 
devotion and goodness, of prudence and of evangelical zeal, which must commend 
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them to most Christian people, while they are pre-eminently adapted to the members 
of Congregational churches. We scarcely know a more suitable present than this 
would be, from a pastor to any members of his flock; but as most of our bishops, 
like those of primitive times, however distinguished by learning and piety, are far 
from abounding in wealth, we would suggest to the opulent members of churches, 
that they might aid their pastors, and benefit their fellow-members, by placing a copy 
of these addresses in the hands of those not likely otherwise to obtain it. 

We have received a copy of “ The Etymology and Syntax of Murray’s English 
Grammar Systematically Arranged, by Charlotte Kennion ;” and though works of 
that class do not fall within the range of our critical jurisdiction, yet as it is the fruit 
of the long experience in the work of tuition of its gifted authoress, we do not hesi- 
tate to give a passing opinion in its favour. Without any pretensions, this neat and 
unassuming volume proceeds, in a clear and simple manner, to make that science 
intelligible and attractive, from which many a youthful student has turned away with 
disgust. We have known those who have learned the philosophy of their mother- 
tongue by the rules here recited, and who always evinced great readiness in solving 
by their aid the practical questions which will often arise in the study of our lan- 
guage. We can, therefore, confidently recommend a system which has produced 
such satisfactory results. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 

The defection of the mass of the Welsh people from the church as by law estab- 
lished, has at length aroused the friends of episcopacy to make vigorous efforts to 
recover the lost sheep to the apostolic fold! The recently appointed Bishop of 
Llandaff has not only most assiduously applied himself to the acquisition of the 
Welsh language, but has also condescended formally to challenge the dissenting 
churches upon the score of separation from an apostolical church. We are 
happy that they have found a youthful David prepared to face the literary giant 
who has come forth against them, in the person of Mr. Edward White, minister 
of the English Congregational church at Cardiff, who has met the bishop’s plea for 
church union by a lecture, entitled “The Union of the Religious,” in which, in a 
style of much perspicuity and force, but in a tone most deferential and courteous, he 
shows that Christ did not institute an unity of the church upon earth in the sense 
for which his Lordship contends. It gives us great pleasure to welcome this gifted 
young minister, whose able and convincing discourse bears many marks of the advan- 
tages he has derived, from the studies he has pursued relating to the fathers and 
ancient Christianity. 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


ITS PRESENT NECESSITIES. 


The directors consider it their duty to lay before Christian friends the condition 
of the Society’s funds, and to entreat their serious and prompt attention to its pre- 
sent urgent necessities. 

The income of the Society from the 30th April, 1841, to the 15th January, 1842, 
(being nearly nine months) has been about £3700. The expenditure during the 
same period has amounted to £6850. To meet this great disproportion between 
the income and expenditure, there was the balance in hand at the close of last year, 
being £1336. In addition to which, there was the remaining part of the late Mr. 
Lloyd’s legacy, which amounted to £396. This, however, was not sufficient, so that 
£1000 was borrowed on the security of the treasurers and directors. At this 
moment, therefore, all that the Society possessed has been absorbed, besides being 
in debt at least £1000. In addition to this last sum, however, a quarter’s salary 
will be due to the agents of the Society at Lady Day, amounting to upwards of 
£2000. Thus the large sum of £3000 must be provided for by the 25th of March, 
to discharge the liabilities of the Society. But this is not the whole case; for in 
order to place the Society in the same position in which it was on the 30th April, 
1841, the sum of £5200 will be necessary, as it had at that time, including stock, 
£2200; but by the present calculation, there will be nothing left, even if £3000 be 
received prior to Lady Day. This is sufficiently alarming without any argument 
to impress the fact. It is very evident, that without great exertion and liberality on 
the part of the friends of the Society, the large amount above named (£5200) can- 
not be raised by the time mentioned ; and yet without that sum the Directors will 
be placed in great difficulties by the midsummer quarter, as little is obtained during 
the first quarter after the annual meeting. By Lady Day, as scen above, £3000 is 
necessary to pay what will then be due. As the expenditure of the Society on its 
present scale is about £9000 per annum, £2225 will be required at midsummer. It 
is not probable that such a sum will be secured the first quarter. And as no balance 
will remain on hand on the 31st of March, which the Directors are anxious should 
in future be the close of their financial year, they must begin to borrow money 
again to pay the salaries of the Agents. 

To commence this system the very first quarter of the year, and to be obliged to 
make special appeals every alternate month, is painful to them, and would soon dis- 
pirit and disgust their friends. 

To every considerate friend of the Society, it will, therefore, appear evident, that 
while a large accumulation of funded property might be injurious; yet to carry on 
the affairs of a Society requiring so large an expenditure as £9000, there ought, at 
least, to be half the amount of the year’s expenditure on hand, so as to be made 
available during the six months which furnish only a small proportion of the annual 
income of the Society. The year beginning with May, 1841, commenced with one 
quarter’s expenditure on hand, and yet at this moment the Society is £1000 in debt. 
If, therefore, any circumstance should place in the Directors’ hands, legacies, or 
donations—they will consider it a duty to fund a proportion of the amount after 
discharging their liabilities, so as to prevent, if possible, the recurrence of these 
inconvenient and injurious difficulties. 

The necessity that exists for a step like this will appear still more evident, when 
the weighty responsibility of the Directors is considered. At the present time 
seventy-five missionaries, besides students, are dependent on the Society. There 
are also seventy-five pastors, and others, who receive partial aid. These agents, 
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(with their families, amounting in the whole to between seven and eight hundred 
individuals,) expecting to receive regularly, every quarter, the salary or grant, which 
they can justly claim; not to send the sum agreed upon, would involve many of 
the parties concerned in great trouble. But how can this regularity be preserved, if 
the subscriptions do not come in during six months of the year, unless a fund to 
draw upon is accessible. It is not reasonable to expect that Treasurers and Direc- 
tors who give much time and labour to the business of the Society, should become 
securities, at least during one-half of the year, for borrowed money. 

The regular expenditure of the Society for this year has been named as likely to 
be £9000 at least. The amount expected to be received up to the end of the quarter, 
if £3000, will make the whole income for the year about £7000. This presents a 
deficiency of £2000 on the year. It must, therefore, be evident, that one of two 
things must take place; either an increase to the regular income of the Society, or a 
lessening of the number of its agents and stations. Painful as the circumstance 
would be, to be obliged to give up stations where much time, and labour, and money 
had been spent to improve them, the Directors can have no alternative, if the income 
does not increase so as to meet the expenditure. 

It is quite proper to enquire, “ why is there such a disproportion between the 
income and the expenditure?” ‘“ Had the directors a fair prospect of receiving suffi- 
cient support when they enlarged the basis of their operations?” A few remarks 
will suffice for an answer. The impulse given to the Society in 1840 by the connec- 
tion formed with the Congregational Union, and the expectations cherished as to 
the probability of enlarged effort, induced various associations, churches, and pastors 
to make application for missionaries and for grants. The Directors encouraged 
these applications, so that during the year 1840-1, seventeen new missionary stations 
were added to the Society’s list. There were also twenty-four new grants made 
to pastors and others, for assisting them in extending the Gospel to destitute 
villages. In addition to these ordinary branches of expenditure, there was loudly 
called for, both by many esteemed brethren and by the necessities of the times, 
a class of Home Missionary agents, who by a suitable training might occupy new and 
important fields of labour. This occasioned a considerable outlay, and together 
with the increased number of agents and grants, produced an increase of expendi- 
ture of more than £2000. Placed as the Directors were by the promises, wishes, 
and hopes of many associations, they could not have acted otherwise than they 
did. And it was found that they had done right the first year; for though the 
expenditure was larger than it had ever been in any former year, it was more 
than met by the prompt and liberal donations, and increased subscriptions of the 
friends of the Society who favoured its new position. The full expenditure, how- 
ever, had not been reached at the close of April, 1841, as a large portion of the 
stations and missionaries had only been adopted a few months, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining suitable men. From May, 1841, to this time, the full expenditure of all 
the new stations has been going on. The same thing may be said of the students. 
This to a considerable extent, accounts for the expenditure being larger this year 
than last. 

Besides, it should be named, that in the year 1840 there were donations to the 
extent of £1600, and legacies amounting to £600. The donations this year do not 
amount to £300, and the legacies only £150. This accounts for the greater part of 
the deficiency that now produces so much inconvenience. But the Directors did 
hope, that these uncertain branches of income would have been provided for, by the 
regular and more certain collections and subscriptions of the friends of the Society, 
so as to prove that they were justified in the confidence that they reposed in the con- 
tinued kindness of those who encouraged them in 1840 to extend their operations. 
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They have not lost that confidence, and are prepared to make many allowances on 
account of the peculiar pressure of the times. The collections in October and since, 
have amounted to nearly £300., besides £250 collected on the Society’s stations, 
which have materially assisted the Society in its difficulties. If the many friends 
who have circulated the New Year's Cards kindly exert themselves, that source of 
supply may yet be greatly increased. The associations and auxiliaries also, which 
furnish so large an amount of contributions, in connexion with the stations in the 
different counties, are most respectfully requested to send, as soon as possible, the 
sums that they have promised to supply. 

The Directors would close with one remark. This is not the time to lessen the 
efficiency of the Home Missionary Society, by contracting its field of operation. 
A new—a stronger claim than ever, seems made upon it to occupy the ground on 
which error is producing its baneful fruits. To their friends and to God they 
commit the cause of Home Missions. 





IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
JOURNAL OF REV. W. FORDYCE, OF AUGHNACLOY, COUNTY TYRONE. 

In addition to the regular services at Aughnacloy, Crilly, and Carnteel, I have 
during the past quarter visited several out-stations, and devoted more time and 
strength than ever, to preaching in the open air, at markets and fairs. The rapid 
progress of temperance in this country, has rendered it far less difficult and danger- 
ous to conduct out-door services than it was a few years ago. Generally speaking, 
there is not so much to be feared in the north, from the violence and bigotry of the 
most ignorant of the Roman Catholics, as from the apathy, formality, and selfishness 
of many who call themselves Protestants. In almost every instance, when a mis- 
sionary is surrounded and sustained as he ought to be, by those who profess to love 
the Bible, he may easily and safely proclaim the riches of Christ to hundreds of all 
classes and denominations, who will for the most part listen as steadily and atten- 
tively as any congregation in a place of worship could. Having conducted out-door 
services with little opposition and great encouragement at different markets and fairs 
in the county of Tyrone, I was induced, at the suggestion of a Wesleyan minister, 
early in August, to take a missionary tour into the counties of Monaghan and Cavan, 
for the purpose of preaching the Gospel and distributing tracts. 

On Monday, the 2d of August, I began this tour by lecturing iu the fair of 
Monaghan, on the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, to about eight or ten hundred 
hearers. This multitude was at first greatly disturbed by a wicked, cross, old man, 
cursing and pushing some of the people who stood upon his cart; but at length 
attention was gained by an interesting anecdote, and some observations upon the 
advancement of temperance in Ireland. After the address and the concluding prayer, 
two hundred tracts were distributed. Nothing could surpass the eagerness of the 
people to obtain the little books: fear was entertained lest they should injure one 
another by their most determined, though good humoured scramble for the tracts. 

On Tuesday, the 3d of August, I left Monaghan, passed through Clones, and 
reached Cavan, where I lectured in the market, on the fifteenth Psalm, in the hearing 
of about five or six hundred persons, most of whom were very attentive. Towards 
the close of the lecture, an auctioneer, who was represented to me as a nominal 
Protestant, placed himself on a table at the side of the street opposite to where 
I stood, and made a strenuous, but unsuccessful effort to draw away the attention 
of the people. After the service, tracts were distributed, and most thankfully 
received. 

On the same evening, I left Cavan, and arrived at Killesandra, where I preached 
in the market on Wednesday, to about six or seven hundred most respectful and 
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attentive hearers, who were likewise very eager to get tracts. I received several 
very urgent invitations to revisit this place. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 5th of August, leaving Killesandra, I went to 
Belturbet, where I learned that the last minister who endeavoured to preach in the 
market had a stone thrown at him. Under such circumstances, I felt it but prudent, 
before attempting to preach in the fair, to solicit the protection of the police from 
the magistrate: this was kindly granted. What then appeared to me the best place 
for standing was taken. The text, Matt. x. 28, suggested itself as appropriate to the 
town, and to my own feelings. Even during the singing of the hymn, by which the 
service was commenced, there were abundant indications that the congregation, 
which consisted of six or eight hundred, would be troublesome. Several young men 
occupied themselves in making a noise, for the purpose of drowning my voice ; and 
a savage-looking auctioneer, who was not then above twelve or fifteen yards distant, 
every now and then vociferated, “ Down with that fellow there!” Empty carts, 
persons carrying furniture, asses with baskets on their backs, and a lad with a dead 
calf over his shoulders, were sent round a considerable way, that they might pass 
through the people who were willing to hear, disturbing them and attracting their 
attention. When the auctioneer already mentioned had exhausted himself, he went 
down from his stand, and set another man up to shout. After encountering this 
opposition, and two or three heavy showers of rain, while attempting to describe 
how Noah overcame the fear of man which bringeth a snare, and how an ungodly 
mob might think themselves very wise and witty in hooting and mocking, and making 
unearthly noises, at his building of the ark, I was enabled to gain a peaceable hearing 
for about twenty minutes. But I was never more exhausted in my life than at the 
conclusion of this service. Some of the people of this place would not accept of 
tracts: one family evinced great kindness, and invited me to partake of their hospi- 
tality, should I ever return to that town. 

On Friday morning I left Belturbet, and proceeded to Ballyconnell. I had scarcely 
arrived there, when I perceived the obstreperous auctioneer who had given me so 
much labour and trouble the previous day in Belturbet fair. I was grieved to see 
him and his friends watching my movements, as if they were preparing for another 
effort to shout me down. Being greatly exhausted, I was neither inclined nor able 
for such an encounter. I observed where he took his stand in the market, and 
placed myself at a distance from him, sufficient to defy his voice from interrupting 
me. While the service was beginning by the reading and singing of a hymn, I was 
not free from dread lest this meeting should be a trying one. My text was a part 
of Gal. v. 1. Endeavouring to show the real nature of that liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his people free, I preached to a most attentive congregation, chiefly Roman 
Catholics, amounting in number to about four or five hundred. Tracts were most 
eagerly desired here. I have never seen in any place of worship a more deeply im- 
pressed or attentive people than they were. This was peculiarly pleasing to me, 
when I had been led to expect rather a rough meeting. In leaving this place, 
several, among whom were Roman Catholics, invited and urged me back. As this 
was the last market at which I could preach in my short tour, facing homeward, 
I returned through Belturbet to Colones in the evening. 

On Saturday, the 7th of August, I left Colones, and returned to Aughnacloy, to 
be in readiness for my Sabbath duties, thankful that I had undertaken this mission, 
and fervently imploring the Divine blessing upon my feeble efforts for the glory of 
my Redeemer, and for the good of souls. 

Since the commencement of last quarter, I have distributed about 3200 tracts, 
mostly at fairs and markets, in which I have during the same period had the oppor- 
tunity of preaching the Gospel of Christ to upwards of eight thousand immortal 
beings. W. Forpyce. 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BRIEF VIEW OF THE COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY, AND APPEAL IN AID OF ITS 
FuNDs—January, 1842. 


Financia Position oF THE SocieTY FOR THE CURRENT YEAR.—The accounts of 
the Society are closed annually on the 31st of March. On the 31st of December last, 
three quarters of the current year’s operations had therefore closed. Up to that date 
the receipts had fallen short of £1200—the expenditure had nearly reached £1900. 
As the charges for the entire year are estimated at £2700, to meet the liabilities of 
the Society 1500 must be ebtained before the end of March. These figures and facts 
speak for themselves. They present a strong claim on the liberality of all who 
believe that the object of the Society is important, and that its operations are energetic 
and wisely conducted. They show that the position of the Society must be seriously 
disadvantageous, and the management of its affairs anxious and difficult, as its 
expenditure is so constantly and largely in advance of its income. Let this circum- 
stance be explained. 

The Society ends its years in debt, or at least, as in the instance of last year, with 
a trifling balance in hand. Through the summer months little can be obtained for its 
support, because the churches are to a great extent preoccupied by arrangements for 
efforts in behalf of older institutions. When autumn arrives, the results ofthe propo- 
sal for simultaneous collections, on the last Lord’s-day in October, in aid of British 
missions, must be ascertained before other and separate appeals can be made for the 
Colonial Society. From that source it has already, for this year, received upwards 
of £450. Probably by no other plan of appeal, by deputations, or otherwise, could 
a larger or even an equal sum have been obtained. Now this considerable amount 
has been received almost without expense. To collect it by deputation would have 
diminished it by more than eighty pounds in travelling and other charges. It is pro- 
bable that the whole amount realized for British Missions, in connexion with the last 
October effort, will exceed £2000, and will be attended with a saving of nearly £400, 
in expenses of deputations. The first three calendar months of the year then, only 
remain for efforts to complete the income of the Society. The auxiliary efforts and 
subscriptions of friends in various parts of the country are then made. Liberal dona- 
tions have hitherto been obtained from many friends by the cry of distress, and by 
representations of the exigencies of the Society. In this way it has been carried 
through five years of difficulty, and confidence is therefore felt that the same resources 
will avail for this its sixth, and perhaps greatest crisis. 

It is easy to explain the disadvantages to which a Society must be subject, whose 
expenditure is so constantly, and to so large an extent, and for so long a period, in 
advance of its receipts; and to point out the remedy is not difficult. In such a case, 
interest must be paid for money borrowed—every unexpected claim must be embar- 
rassing—the committee must dread every additional responsibility. A reserve fund 
amounting to at least a half-year’s expenditure is the proper resource under these 
circumstances. Every Missionary Society ought to be protected to that extent. The 
Committee of the Colonial Missionary Society will be fully justified in husbanding, to 
at least that extent, any legacies or large donations with which Providence may replen- 
ish its funds. 

OPERATIONS OF THE SocreTy.—It sustains, in various degrees twenty-seven bre- 
thren in actual labour in the British Colonies of Canada and Australia, who occupy 
stations in the most important towns, and inthe most populous rural districts, of those 
fine regions. Nearly all these brethren have reared chapels, gathered churches, 
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established schools. They have all been greatly blessed, and are doing a great 
work. 

The Society is assisting in the education of twelve young brethren for labour in the 
Colonies—one in England—two at Montreal—nine in the Academy at Toronto. From 
that institution two have already proceeded, and entered on public service. A pro- 
ceeding of the Committee in relation to the Academy will illustrate the spirit in 
which the affairs of the Society are conducted—and the result will show the effect 
produced. It is a primary object with the Committee to obviate any possible ten- 
dency of its grants to induce an undue leaning on the funds of the Society, on the 
part of congregations in the Colonies. It is endeavoured so to assist, as at the same 
time to stimulate the brethren to vigorous efforts for themselves. In this view the 
Committee proposed to increase its grant to the Academy by £50 sterling a year, on 
condition that the Upper Canada congregations should increase their annual contri- 
butions for that object by the same amount. Mr. Roaf’s reply is, “‘ Your offer of £50 
sterling per annum additional for our Academy has been met by £76 currency in 
Toronto—#£22 in London, U.C.—£12. 10 in Burford, and in other places by propor- 
tionate amounts. Montreal has sent in donations, to be repeated from time to time 
as need and opportunity arise, £78. Wherever the case has been presented it has 
been cordially received. Our present expenditure is thus fully provided for. Is not 
this of the Lord?” Thus more than double what was proposed has been accom- 
plished. 

It is believed that for next year, in five or six instances, the amount contributed by 
the Society for the support of ministers in the Canadas, will be considerably dimin- 
ished. Their people will do more for them, and the Society less. But this is a 
relief for the cause, not for the Society. It must doas much as ever. It ought to 
do much more. What is saved in old stations must be expended on new efforts. But 
no fact can be more cheering than that the Colonial churches become strong, and 
grow in liberality. There is pleasure and hope in helping those who exert their own 
efforts. Our brethren give substantial proof of their success when they diminish 
their claims for assistance. 

The training of anative ministry in the Colonies is felt to be of great importance, 
as is also the employment of the press for the support and diffusion of just principles. 
In this view it is now proposed that the Rev. J. J. Carruthers, who proceeded to 
Canada last summer to occupy Brockville, should rather be employed in an effort to 
originate a second Congregational church in Montreal, as his residence in that city 
will greatly facilitate his employment in important labours connected with education 
and the press. The churches of Lower Canada, encouraged and assisted by the 
Colonial Society, will no doubt exert themselves as vigorously as those of the Upper 
Province, to obtain at Montreal an Academy similar to that at Toronto ; and to con- 
duct a periodical for the advocacy of our cherished principles. 

Still some able brethren from the father-land must from time to time proceed to 
the Colonies, to keep up or elevate the standard of ministerial qualification in learn- 
ing, piety, address, intelligence. Thus, Kingston, Brockville, Hamilton, on the great 
central line of Canada, ought to be provided with superior brethren from home. 
A golden opportunity is passing by unimproved, in New Zéaland, for want of men 
and money. Adelaide, Sydney, Melbourne, still plead in vain for additional brethren. 
The Congregational body is moving too slowly in this enterprise. Other denomina- 
tions of Christians are acting with mnch greater promptitude and energy. A spirit 
of enterprise in brethren qualified for the work is wanting among us. The liberality 
of the churches is not yet sufficiently directed to this most hopeful department of 
effort. Enlarged views and forethought would fix attention on the Colonies, and in 
respect to them, on the present as the time to Work—the seed-time—in which, 
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if now we are diligent, the future will repay every effort with an abundant harvest. 
In every Christian enterprise, and especially in this, we work for the future—we 
labour that other men may enter into our labours. We sow, that generations to 
come may reap. But this principle has not sufficient hold on our churches. Hence, 
moving tardily as we do, we find our brethren, in almost every promising station, 
anticipated by the agents of other societies, and the door closed, or entrance diffi- 
cult. 

Cxaims oF THE SocreTy.—These must now have become familiar to the churches. 
Would that they were in an equal degree influential ! 

It is for our brethren in Christ, our kinsmen in blood, that in this Society we 
labour. How many of our churches have sent forth members to the Colonies! How 
many of our families have sent forth branches to the Colonies! The scene of the 
Society’s operations is remote, but the objects and motives of its efforts are domestic 
—they are familiar to our knowledge, and near to our affections. 

Through the Colonial Society our best principles are disseminated—scriptural 
theology—simple worship—spiritual communion—voluntary Christianity—every thing 
dearest to our hearts in our distinctive views of truth—all for which our fathers 
witnessed and suffered—all that has been found preservative of liberty and piety in 
the father-land. 

The certain growth into magnitude and power of the communities as yet feeble 
and scattered, that have taken possession of some of the fairest and most spacious 
regions of the globe. 

The continued pressure of difficulties in the parent-land, which must force emigra- 
tion, as a last resource, on multitudes of all ranks; and which will almost certainly 
compel government to adopt, as a leading principle of British policy, the most ample 
inducements and facilities for colonization. 

The obvious indications that Divine Providence will employ the dispersion of the 
British people over the world, as one leading and powerful means for the spread of 
the Gospel, with liberty, intelligence, and peace in its train. Thus will desolate 
regions be peopled, and heathen nations converted. 

Such are the scenes that invite our efforts, and to which the energies of our best 
men might be well devoted. It is of such fields of enterprise, and of the men 
qualified to occupy them, that Mr. Roaf, of Toronto, is writing, when in a recent 
letter to the secretary he observes :—‘“ A man who needs for his encouragement 
early success and excitement might fail; but one who can realize the future, can 
hope for the growth of principles of his own sowing—can contemplate with satisfac- 
tion genuine Christian influences, though limited in extent—can anticipate the 
results of those influences upon surrounding churches and times to come ;—a man, 
in short, to whom divine promises are realities—would not fail. Some of us here, 
though ministering to congregations smaller than we might have in England, are 
more influential than we should be there, because we introduce elements of thought, 
and feeling, and action; and, besides what we do within our own churches, are 
modifying other communities, and are ‘ leavening the whole lump’ of the myriads 
that are soon to people these lands. A good thought or phrase given on a platform 
or in a publication here, is repeated and pondered over by almost every man in the 
province. Mind and character cannot here, as with you, be effectually resisted.” 
Oh for such men to occupy such spheres, and for funds adequate, not to sustain, but 
to assist them ! 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


OPENINGS OF NEW CHAPELS. 


Erection oF WHITEFIELD CHAPEL, CHARLES Street, Lone Acre, Lonpon.— 
This new House of prayer, was erected for the use of the church and congregation, 
who for a period of more than fifty years worshipped God in Gate Street Chapel, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under the successive pastoral care of the late Rev. Griffith 
Williams, and Rev. J. Stevenson, and more recently under the Rev. J. Durrant, who 
resigned his charge there in May 1839, and became the minister of the Adelphi 
Chapel, Strand. The-congregation at Gate Street Chapel, was one of those Calvinistic 
Methodist Societies, which flourished during the latter part of the last century, but 
which for many years past had been in a declining state. After the resignation of 
the Rev. J. Durrant several ministers were engaged to supply the pulpit, and amongst 
others, the Rev. Charles Brake, of the Tabernacle, Brighton. This gentleman, on the 
advice of an eminent physician, had resigned his connexion with that people, owing to 
a declining state of health, excited by his residence at the sea-side. He was therefore 
selected to preach at Gate Street, for six weeks, and at the close of which he was 
unanimously chosen to the pastorate, and entered on his stated labour, Sept. 1839. 
The lease of the old chapel expired in Sept. 1840, and after many fruitless efforts to 
renew it, on equitable and advantageous terms, the people determined to build a new 
chapel. The most persevering efforts were employed to procure an eligible spot of 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood for that purpose, but in consequence of the 
exceedingly high value of land in the centre of the Metropolis, and partly from the 
influence of high church prejudices against dissenters, amongst the aristocratic pro- 
prietors, the only site that could be procured was that on which Whitefield’s Chapel has 
been erected, which, while its position is sufficiently near to the old chapel, also pro- 
mises to be a locality adapted for general usefulness. This plot, however, has some 
very serious drawbacks, it being not only of confined dimensions, 52 feet by 36, but 
it being also held on a lease from the Mercer’s Company, for the term only of 61 
years, at a ground rent of £25 per annum. The covenants of the lease require that 
the edifice erected shall be used as a place of religious worship for a congregation of 
Protestants, that the doctrines held and preached there shall be in accordance with 
the Assembly’s catechism, and further that the choice of the minister shall be vested 
in the hands of the church for the time being. The building is constructed in the 
Grecian style, from the designs of G. Topple, Esq., which, for their beautiful adapta- 
tion to the purposes of a place of worship, have been generally admired. It is due 
to that gentleman to record, that with a liberality rarely manifested, he not only 
devoted a large portion of his valuable time to superintend the erection of the build- 
ing, but also most generously presented several articles of considerable value for the 
internal decoration of the chapel. To compensate for the comparative smallness of 
the area of the chapel, a double tier of galleries was erected, and the basement 
appropriated to week-day and Sabbath schools. The chapel thus affords accommo- 
dation for upwards of 800 persons, inclusive of the free sittings for the poor. The 
whole of the works have been completed for about £2060, which sum includes the 
expenses for organ, school furniture, deeds, and leases. It is peculiarly gratifying to 
state, that, by a united contribution of smali donations and subscriptions, the members 
of this comparatively poor congregation have raised among themselves during the past 
year, one fourth of the whole cost. This house of prayer was solemnly dedicated to the 
worship of God on Thursday, October 15, and the following Lord’s-day. The 
preachers on those deeply interesting occasions, were the Revds. J. Sherman, 
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J. Morison, D.D., C. Brake, T. Archer, A.M., and J. Parkinson, whose sermons will 
long be rememberedby an attentive and serious audience. 

We bid the minister of Whitefield Chapel, “ God speed ;” may an abundant blessing 
accompany and crown his laborious efforts for the salvation of immortal souls. Few 
ministers could, unaided by any other agency than the influence of his own ministry, 
in a period of little more than two years, have entirely renewed and reorganized a 
cause that had been in an expiring state for a long period, changed its form of wor- 
ship and mode of government to the Congregational order, and received about 140 
members, into full communion with the church, by far the largest part of whom were 
from the world. It is much to be lamented that the chapel is comparatively small, as, 
from the present aspect of things, the place will soon be too straight for the people, 
and when the great Head of the church shall write the names and count the number 
of his people, may it be recorded of Whitefield Chapel that many have been born 
there. 


OPENING OF AN INDEPENDENT CHAPEL AT TODMORDEN.—The town of Todmor- 
den which is situated on the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, has been for seve- 
ral years rapidly increasing in population, and it has long been felt by many friends 
of the Independent denomination that it was our duty, as a distinct section of the 
Christian church, to take a part in meeting the spiritual wants of this place. In 1839 
the Rev. A. Blackburn, of Eastwood, with a few of his people who resided in and 
near Tadmorden, took a room, commenced a Sabbath school, and formed a church, 
Assisted by the Lancashire Union, regularly preaching has been maintained with pro- 
mising appearances of success. Still it was evident that better accommodation was 
necessary before the hope of establishing a permanent interest could be entertained, 
Many consultations were held respecting the erection of a chapel ; but the depressed 
state of commerce and other difficulties operated to delay the commencement of the 
undertaking. In these circumstances Patmos Chapel, which belonged to the 
Methodist New Connexion was offered for sale ; and after much anxious deliberation 

. and prayer, it was concluded that either this opportunity must be embraced, or the 
station relinquished altogether. Under this conviction, and relying on the sympathy 
and assistance of the friends of the cause, the purchase has been made for £1250. 
The chapel is conveniently situated, commodious, and will seat four hundred people. 
Two school rooms are attached, and so constructed, that by removing the partition 
wall the area of the chapel may be greatly enlarged. There is also a minister’s house, 
a burial ground, and the whole is of Freehold tenure. 

The chapel was opened for public worship in connexion with the Independent 
denomination on Wednesday, the 22d of December 1841, when the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles, D.D. LL.D. of Liverpool, preached in the morning ; the Rev. James Pridie, of 
Halifax, in the afternoon ; and the Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, in the evening. The 
Rev. Messrs, Blackburn, of Barnford, Preston, of Warley, Cheetham, of Colderbrook, 
White, of Northowram, Bramall, of Stainland, and Priestly, of Small Bridge, assisted 
in the devotional exercises. The services were continued on the following Sabbath, 
with sermons by the Rev. A. Blackburn, of Eastwood, and the Rev. Thomas Greenall 
of Burnley. Nearly £50 were collected on the occasion : £250 is the amount that 
can be raised by the friends immediately connected with the purchase. Thus a debt 
of upwards of a thousand pounds (including the cost of Trust Deeds) remains to be 
liquidated. Several friends at a distance have kindly promised contributions, and an 
appeal will be made to congregations in neighbouring towns at as early a period as 
the case can be admitted. It is earnestly hoped that this appeal will be met cheer- 
fully and liberally, that this infant interest may be, as soon as possible, relieved from 
the pressure of pecuniary difficulties. It is confidently commended to the prayers 

and liberality of the churches of Christ. 
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Tue Occupation oF ALpersGaATe Street Cuarer, Lonpon.—We understand 
that the chapel in Aldersgate Street originally built for Rev. T. Madden, and after- 
wards occupied by the Welsh Methodists, and since, by one of the Temperance 
Societies, is about to pass into our denomination. It will, after a thorough repair, 
be opened as an Independent chapel, on the second Sabbath in February. The 
pulpit will afterwards be occupied by the Rev. W. Owen, late of Warrington. 
Although there are in this part of the city several other places in the same denomi- 
nation, yet it is felt that the publicity of the site of “ Aldersgate Street Chapel,” the 
populousness of the neighbourhood, and the importance of saving this commodious 
place from being devoted to the promulgation of error, render this attempt an occa- 
sion of deep interest to all who are anxious for the spread of the Gospel of Christ in 
the great metropolis. 


New ConGREGATIONAL CuurcH, Brixuam, Sourn Devon.—Brixham is a 
rising fishing town in Devon, containing a population of upwards of 7,000 inhabit- 
ants, including seamen. This town is rendered famous in history by its being the 
place where William III., Prince of Orange, landed, when he reached the shores of 
Great Britain, on the 5th of November, 1688. A pillar still stands in the fish market, 
pointing out the spot, and recording the interesting event, to which, as Protestant 
Dissenters, we owe so much. 

The ministers of the Independent denomination in the immediate neighbourhood, 
looking at the extent of the population of this town, had long entertained the thought 
that if a church of their own order were established here, it would tend to the 
advancement of pure and practical Christianity. 

Under this impression a large room was publicly opened in January, 1841, and 
Mr. Lewis, one of the agents of the Home Missionary Society, was appointed to 
Brixham after the union of that Society with the Congregational body. By the 
Divine blessing on his labours, a congregation has been gathered, a Christian church 
formed, and a Bible class, consisting of upwards of 70 young persons, commenced. 
An eligible spot of freehold land has been purchased, 76 feet by 150, (which is now . 
being invested in trust,) on which it is intended forthwith to erect a substantial 
chapel, to contain about 800 hearers, at a probable expense of £800, towards which 
the sum of nearly £300 has been already raised, chiefly in the neighbourhood. 

The ministers of the South Devon Association feeling so deeply interested in this 
case, have themselves contributed liberally to it. The members of this infant church 
therefore look with confidence to the ministers and brethren of sister churches, 
generously and promptly to aid this undertaking to extend the boundaries of the 
Saviour’s empire in our own beloved country. They are anxious to commence the 
building in the month of March. 


ORDINATIONS, ETC. 


On Thursday, the 28th of October, the Rev. W. P. Lyon, B.A., late missionary to 
Benares, East Indies, was publicly set apart to the pastoral office, over the church 
of Christ assembling at Albany Chapel, Regent’s Park. The services were com- 
menced by Mr. Robinson, of Chapel Street, Soho, who read appropriate portions 
of Scripture, and implored the Divine presence and blessing. Dr. Vaughan delivered 
an admirably clear and lucid discourse on the nature of a Christian church. The 
usual questions were proposed by Dr. Matheson. In replying to these, Mr. Lyon 
alluded to the reasons which had compelled him to resign the work of an evangelist 
among the heathen, to settle in his native land; and stated it as his full conviction, 
on the grounds exhibited, that “ He who appointeth the bounds of our habitation 
had in this matter been his counsellor and guide.” Dr. Leifchild offered up the 
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designation prayer, and solemnly commended pastor and flock to the care of Him 
“who holdeth the stars in his right hand, and walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks.” An affectionate and faithful charge was delivered to the pastor 
by Dr. Morison, from 2 Tim. ii. 15; and in the evening, Rev. J. Blackburn delivered 
an impressive address to the church, from Deut. iii. 28. 

After the morning service, Mr. Lyon had the pleasure of dining in the school- 
rooms below the chapel, with one hundred and forty of his friends. In the course 
of this meeting, a handsome pulpit Bible—the gift of the female members of the 
church—was presented to Mr. Lyon by Dr. Morison. 

We rejoice in being able to say, that the sphere in which Mr. Lyon is placed is one 
of great interest and promise. The additions made since the settlement, both to the 
church and congregation, Jeave no room for doubt, that the great Head of the church 
has smiled on the union that has been formed. May the Spirit of God largely 
descend on this Christian society, that pastor and people may successfully labour 
together for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


On Tuesday, November the 30th, 1841, the Rev. Daniel Ace, late a student in the 
Independent College at Brecon, was ordained to the pastoral office over the church 
and congregation assembling at the English Independent Chapel, Pontypool; when 
the Rev. T. Thomas, theological tutor of the Baptist Academy, Pontypool, com- 
menced the service by reading the Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. Thomas Gillman, 
of the Tabernacle, Newport, then delivered a discourse on the nature and constitu- 
tion of a Christian church; the Rev. W. Powell, of Usk, proposed the usual ques- 
tions, and received the confession of faith; the Rev. W. Rees, of Chepstow, offered 
the ordination prayer; the Rev. C. N. Davies, theological tutor of the Independent 
College, Brecon, gave the charge to the young minister, from 1 Tim. iv. latter clause 
of the 16th verse, and concluded by prayer. After the morning service, the ministers 
and friends sat down to dinner with the young minister. In the afternoon, tea was 
given to the Sabbath-school children, and, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather, nearly two hundred friends joined the children of the school in their social 
repast. In the evening, the Scriptures were read, and prayer offered, by the Rev. Mr. 
Armitage, of Newport; the Rev. Mr. Rees, of Chepstow, preached to the church; 
and the young pastor implored the Divine blessing on the solemnities of the day. 
The services connected with this ordination were deeply interesting, and the friendly 
feeling which Christians of other denominations evinced, was encouraging. 


On Thursday, September 30th, the Rev. Joseph Stockbridge, late student of 
Homerton College, was ordained pastor of the newly-formed church and congrega- 
tion assembling at Guilden Morden, Cambridgeshire. The services of the day were 
commenced by the Rev. John Medway, Mr. Stockbridge’s pastor; the introductory 
discourse from 1 Cor. xiv. 33, was delivered by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S., 
Theological Tutor of Homerton College; the concluding prayer was offered by the 
Rev. J. Flood, of Melbourne. In the evening, after reading and prayer by the Rev. 
Henry Madgin, of Duxford, the Rev. J. Frost, of Cotton End, addressed the church 
and congregation, and the Rev. Frederick Hellar, of Royston, concluded the services 
of the day by prayer. 

On Tuesday, the 4th of January, 1842, the Rev. D. R. Campbell was ordained to 
the pastoral office over the church and congregation assembling in High-street 
Chapel, Lincoln. The interesting services were commenced by the Rev. H. L. 
Adams, of Newark, who read select portions of Scripture, and invoked the Divine 
blessing. The Rev. Richard Alliott, L.L.D., of Nottingham, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse ; the Rev. Richard Soper, of Grantham, proposed the usual ques- 
tions; the ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. S. B. Bergne; the Rev. J. 
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Gilbert, of Nottingham, gave the charge to the minister, and the Rev. J. Pain, of 
Horncastle, preached in the evening to the people. 

The Revs. G. Gladstone and J. Craps, of this city, also took part in these solemn 
services, whieh will be long remembered by many. 


RECENT DEATH. 


A disastrous coach-accident near Welchpool, Montgomeryshire, has plunged the 
wife and three infant children of the late Rev. Robert Jones, of Kerry, into deep dis- 
tress. Mr. Jones had just commenced his labours at Kerry, and was removing his 
family from Corwen thither, where the accident occurred. After calmly enduring 
much pain for three days, he died in peace on the 13th ult. Mrs. Jones was also 
greatly injured, and is still a sufferer, confined to the room in which her husband 
expired. She has been left, with her infant family totally unprovided for—in a state 
of very trying destitution. A committee of gentlemen, of different denominations, 
has been formed to open a fund for their relief. Joun Fourxes, Esq., Milford 
House, Newtown, Treasurer. Rev. S. Roperts, Llanbrynmair, and Rev. A. Francis, 
Newtown, Secretaries. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Proposep CONGREGATIONAL FUND AMONGST THE CHURCHES IN LIVERPOOL.— 

The following address to the members of the Independent churches in Liverpool, 
and its neighbourhood, has been published, and we are happy to insert it on account 
of the just principles and wise suggestions it contains. 

Christian Brethren,—It may justly be regarded as a matter of reproach to us, that 
while taking an interest in the propagation of the Gospel at home and abroad, and 
contributing to some considerable extent in support of these missions, little or 
nothing has been done by us, as a body of Christians, for the direct spiritual benefit, 
on our principles, of the population of which we form a part, and who have, from 
proximity, as well as their religious destitution, special claims on our consideration. 
Many of us, indeed, have not been insensible to their condition, and vafious attempts 
have been made at different times for their improvement ; but it will be perhaps 
generally acknowledged, that these attempts have not succeeded in realizing, in a 
permanent form, the amount of good desired and intended. Nor is it difficult to 
discover the cause of this comparative failure. To the want of combination it may 
be fairly attributed. It is this which has prevented many, otherwise willing, from 
making any effort—the scantiness of their resources precluding the hope of their 
being able to do anything effective ; and rendered the attempts of others in a great 
measure nugatory. It is time that some remedy should be applied to this state of 
things. After mature deliberation, it has been thought desirable to submit to your 
prayerful consideration, a plan for the formation of a Congregational Fund, and to 
solicit your cordial and zealous co-operation into carrying it into effect. The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of the scheme. 

This fund, it is proposed, shall be created by the contributions of all the mem- 
bers, according to the ability of each, in our several churches—payable weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly, as may be preferred. This is an important feature in the 
plan, on which its efficiency mainly depends, and to which, therefore, your attention 
is earnestly and respectfully called. It is intended to comprehend all; to invite the 
aid of persons in-humble, as well as those in easy or wealthy circumstances—to afford 
every member an opportunity of expressing his attachment to the denomination with 
which he is connected, and of assisting in the propagatiou of the Gospel in union 
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with those scriptural principles of church order which have already met with his 
approval. There are comparatively few who will feel a penny per week a serious 
burden ; many will be able, with ease, to contribute much more: nor, considering 
that the present system of assisting chapel cases will be laid entirely aside, is it 
unreasonable to expect that the money hitherto given to such cases, will be trans- 
ferred to the new fund; assured, as the brethren must be, that their pecuniary assist- 
ance will, in this way, be more judiciously and advantageously rendered. It may 
also be anticipated, that many who worship in our several congregations will be 
happy to aid in such an effort, and to them a respectful application may be confi- 
dently made. It is not, of course, intended, in this explanatory address, to specify 
the arrangements which it may be convenient or desirable to make, with the view of 
securing the regular collection of these contributions. This must, of necessity, be 
left to each church. With ordinary management, however, it is calculated that a 
very considerable sum may, without difficulty, be realized. 

The objects to which it is contemplated appropriating the monies thus collected, 
are these :— 

Ist. To extinguish, with all convenient speed, the debts which at present exist on 
the smaller chapels of our denomination in this town. 

2ndly. When this is accomplished, to devote a certain proportion of the aggregate 
amount collected to the relief of a limited number of approved chapel cases, on such 
principles, and in such sums to each, as may be deemed best. The existing mode 
of admitting chapel cases to be entirely abolished. 

3rdly. To set apart the remainder of the sum, at the close of each year, as a 
permanent accumulating fund, which shall stand in the name of certain persons as 
trustees : and be increased, perhaps, by occasional collections and donations, until it 
reaches such an amount as shall justify the erection of plain but commodious chapels 
in the more destitute parts of the town. 

It is further proposed, that the sums contributed to these objects shall be under 
the management of a board, consisting of the pastors and deacons of the several 
churches, and such other persons as each church may select, in a proportion accord- 
ing to the number of members, under whose sanction a statement shall be drawn up 
at the close of each succeeding year, of the aggregate amount obtained, and of the 
mode of its appropriation, to be communicated to the churches for the information 
of the brethren. 

Such is the scheme submitted for your adoption. The importance of the o} ject 
admits of no dispute. The plan by which we hope to accomplish it is simple, and 
easy of execution. It is devised with the view of reducing our exertions to soni 
systematic form—of securing combination, and of making our pecuniary aid less a 
matter of mere impulse and convenience, and more of sound calculation and forethought, 
under the guidance of Christian prineiple. Its success, in one word, depends on the 
hearty, steady, and continuous co-operation of all the members of our several 
churches. Let this be secured, and we may confidently anticipate the most gratify- 
ing results. Our expectations of success are strong, and we think well-founded. 
We appeal, in evidence of their reasonableness, to your acknowledged principles, and 
to our experience of the past. You bear the name, and profess the faith, of Chris- 
God has been gracious to you. He has freely cancelled your guilt, and 
renewed your souls. You have obtained peace through the blood of the cross, and 
are now cherishing the hope of an heavenly inheritance. How immensely are you 
indebted to redeeming grace. You cannot be insensible to this. When first led by 
divine teaching to the Saviour, you embraced his mercy in the spirit of self-conse- 
cration to his service. From that moment you felt that yon were not your own, 
but bought with a price, and bound to glorify God in your soul and in your body, 


tians. 
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which are God’s. Whatever you possess, you were then taught to regard as given 
you by God, to be employed for his glory. You have learned to consider yourselves 
as set for the defence and propagation of the Gospel. Its dissemination, to the 
widest possible extent, is specifically your duty, to which you are committed under 
the. strongest obligations. The blessings which you have subsequently enjoyed— 
the pastoral instruction you have received, and the events of Providence, have at 
once augmented these obligations, and given direction to the practical exercise of 
Christian principle. And now that we call your attention to the claims, not of those 
at a distance alone, but of those at your door, and under your eye—of those with 
whom your own interests are bound up, shall we find you disinclined to respond ? 
We cannot believe it. We should injure you were we entertain a suspicion of your 
willingness to co-operate with us in an object so evidently important, and so pecu- 
liarly belonging to your range of duty. The experience of the past alone, forbids 
us to indulge such a feeling. Frequently, as we have had occasion to appeal to 
your Christian principles on behalf of plans for advancing the kingdom of our com- 
mon Lord, we cheerfully testify, to your honour, that we have rarely been even par- 
tially disappointed ; in the great majority of cases we have found you prepared for 
our exhortations, and prompt in anticipating and surpassing our wishes. We. feel 
that it would be a wrong to you, as well as an injurions imputation on the principles 
by which you are professedly governed, were we to harbour a doubt as to your ready 
concurrence in the present object. 

The scheme now proposed to you possesses this further recommendation, that it 
contemplates the promotion of the cause of God, in connexion with those principles 
of ecclesiastical polity which have secured your conscientious approval. These prin- 
ciples are not held by you through prejudice, or from convenience. You have exa- 
mined the subject for yourselves. You believe them to be scriptural—having the 
sanction of Divine authority. Your attachment to them is confirmed by an intelli- 
gent appreciation of their value and importance. You have tried them, and have 
found them skilfully adapted to secure the fruits of the ministry—to promote the 
edification of believers—to preserve your spiritual liberties, and to furnish the best 
means of training you to usefulness in the service of God. It is your conviction 
that the simple views of the Gospel which you maintain, in association with the 
scriptural principles of ecclesiastical order by which you are distinguished, present 
the most effectuai antidote to the various religious errors now prevalent, by which 
the purity of the church of God is impaired—her peace endangered, and the souls of 
men destroyed. You will indeed value the Gospel of Christ, in its grand saving 
truths, far above any arrangements devised for its administration, and be prepared 
to unite with all good men in its dissemination; but you must of necessity prefer 
doing so in connexion with such arrangements as are scriptural in their character, 
and efficient and permanent in their results. On this ground the present plan is 
entitled to your zealous support. 

Consider these things, Christian brethren. We leave the matter with you. We 
confidently rely on your co-operation. Give us joy in you. We desire fruit that may 
abound unto your account. Show the strength of your Christian principles by their 
effects. Prove that they are not only sufficient to provide for your edification, but 
for the religious instruction of the neglected and ignorant. We have no greater 
joy than to see you walking in the truth, and ready for every good work. For now 
we live, if ye stand fast in the Lord. 

Tuomas RaFFLEs, JosnHua TUNSTALL, 
Joun KELLY, W. P. ApPLerorp, 
Witiiam Bevan, GrorceE Pripir. 
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OpeNING oF A CHAPEL IN THE Town oF Pau, The ancient Capital of the Pro- 
vince of Béarn, and kingdom of Lower Navarre. Translated from the Archives du 
Christianisme, Sept. 25 1841. 

Dear Broruer,—With heart overflowing with gratitude for the blessings which 
the Lord has shed on us abundantly, in the inauguration services of our new 
house of prayer, I feel it a duty to send you some details of these days of religious 
enjoyment; in order that our brethren and friends, who feel an interest in the 
advancement of the kingdom of God in our dear native land, may participate in 
our joy. Will you then, if you judge it conducive to usefulness, insert this letter in 
the next number of your journal ? 

The protestant population of the town of Pau, having for some years increased in 
number, strongly felt the need of a suitable place of worship. The generosity of a 
noble Christian lady, the liberality of numerous English families, visitors in the town, 
united to the efforts of some of the members of our church, have come forward to 
meet this deeply felt necessity. The day before yesterday, the new chapel built in 
an elegant and chaste style, was opened to our fellow-believers. The services for the 
dedication of this house of prayer lasted three days ; during which, the Lord granted 
us the lively tokens of his presence. On the previous Saturday evening, at seven 
o'clock, the pastors and elders of the consistory of Orthes, having been officially 
invited, came with a great concourse of friends from the various protestant churches 
in Béarn, and united with the members of the church at Pau, in the school room 
underneath the chapel, in order to seek earnestly from God, his blessing on the days 
which were to follow. The next day (September 12th) was tous truly a glorious and 
solemn season. Before eleven o’clock, an assembly of five or six hundred persons, 
among whom were numerous Roman Catholics, filled the place. Eleven pastors, or 
ministers of the holy Gospel, who may not be at present pastors, made their way 
through the crowded assembly to their appointed places. On their entering, a respectful 
silence prevailed throughout the congregation. Divine service thencommenced by call- 
ing on the name of the Lord, and singing a hymn (Chants Chrétiens, hymn 67.) After 
reading some portions of Scripture suitable to the occasion, M. de Félice, (Professor 
of Practical Theology and Sacred Eloquence, in the College of Montauban,) ascended 
the pulpit. His discourse, upon the words of Luke xii. 48, “ For unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be required,” was very remarkable. It was delivered 
in a most affectionate manner, and with the power derived from faith and prayer. It 
produced upon each hearer a deep impression. We regret that we have not room for 
even a sketch of it. The consecration prayer, offered up also by M. de Félice, was 
not less affecting ; unction, vigour, faith, and faithfulness, all combined to penetrate the 
heart. After singing Luther’s Te Deum, and the benediction, the hearers departed, 
powerfully impressed by the glad tidings which the Lord had thus given them to 
hear. E 

At four in the afternoon, the temple was again filled ; when M. Enéquist, a Swedish 
minister, and president of the institution (?) at Montauban, who felt a desire to preach 
the Gospel of the Lord in the birth-place of Bernadotte, (Charles John) the king of 
his native country, edified the faithful by a sermon upon John x. 1—9. The third 
service took place at seven in the evening. M. Nogaret, suffragan pastor of the 
churches of Navareux and Lagor, discoursed upon 2 Cor. xiii. 8, “ We can do nothing 
against the truth, but for the truth.” He showed in a lucid and very interesting 
manner, the necessity of the Reformation; that it did not originate in any party 
spirit, that it was not a new religion, not amere set of negations; but that it was, 
and is the faithful manifestation of the whole assemblage of truth, in order to salva- 
tion, as they are contained in the word of God. 

The next morning, at eleven o'clock, Professor de Félice preached from the words 
of Felix to Paul, Acts xxiv. 26, “Go thy way for this time ; when I have a more con- 
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venient season I will call for thee.” This powerful sermon produced a yet more deep 
impression. All felt the faithful picture, which he drew to the life, of the man, in his 
infancy, his youth, his maturity, and his old age, and till he sinks into the arms of 
death—who puts off the great work of conversion. 

A feeling truly awful seized the hearers, while he depicted this same man in hell, 

agonized with remorse in the remembrance of his unconverted state, and hearing the 
cries of his conscience, of devils, and of God himself, saying to him Too late! Too 
late ! 
At seven in the evening of the same day, a considerable number of Roman cathulics 
attended ; so that, together with the protestants, they filled the church. M. Laforgue, 
suffragan pastor, in an animated discourse, conceived and delivered quite impromptu, 
described by peculiarly interesting statements, the chief characteristics of real conver- 
sion, and its effects. Messrs. Enequits and Nogaret also delivered addresses, and M. 
de Félice concluded the services of the day, by an address the most urgent, impres- 
sive, and full of love; and then, especially addressing the Roman Catholics, he spoke 
with such a warmth of feeling, such assurances of affection, which he gave them in 
the name of the protestants, as will, we humbly trust under the hand of God, be of 
great effect, in overcoming many of their prejudices. He then pronounced the final 
prayer and the blessing. 

This was truly a national as well as a religious festival. For more than a century 
past, this capital of Béarn, the native country of Henry the Fourth, and of his excellent 
mother, Jane d’Albret, the Queen of Navarre,—Pau, where the voices of the Calvins, 
the Farels, the Virets, the Abbadies were once heard—has been deprived of the pre- 
cious privilege of having a temple in which the truth according to the word of God 
should be faithfully preached. Thus joy, hope, and gratitude filled every heart; the 
life of our fathers seemed to be renewed in their descendants ; and many prayers, yes 
we are assured, many fervent prayers, on these blessed days, rose to the throne of 
grace, on behalf of this new monument of the Lord’s goodness. 

It was interesting to see the eagerness, with which persons flocked from all parts 
to this solemnity. Old men had walked all night, coming from distances of ten or 
twelve leagues, (30 to 36 English miles.) Whole families left their dwelling. Every 
city, every village, had its representatives at this feast of holy gladness. Even out of 
the deep bosom of the Pyrenean mountains, a faithful country-man, of the primitive 
protestant church of Osse, was conspicuous on the elders’ bench. 

It is our earnest hope that this account will edify those who shall read it, and lead 
them to pray for this town, in which the truth of God, which persecution had for so 
long a time banished, appears to be drawing to itself new witnesses of its power. 


Receive, sir, every assurance of my brotherly affection. 
J. L. Boscar.et, 


Minister of the Gospel at Pau. 
Sept. 14th, 1841. 


ReGistRaTion AGENcy.—A very large collection of non-parochial ‘registers from 
every part of the kingdom, legalized by the Act 3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 92, have been, 
agreeably to the provisions of the statute, deposited in the General Register Office. 
The regulations of this establishment allowing searches and granting extracts on per- 
sonal application only, parties in the country have experienced great inconvenience 
in obtaining such certificates as have been required for the sale and transfer of pro- 
perty, life insurances, benefit societies, colleges, schools, apprenticeships, &c. &c. 
An agency is now established, to make searches, and to obtain certified extracts from 
the entire collection of records of births, deaths, and marriages, deposited in the 
General Register Office. 

Applications are requested to be made to Jonn Snoveier, LL.D., Registration 
Agency, 50, Finsbury Square, London. 
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The journals during the past month have been relieved of the insipidity which 
had for many preceding weeks pervaded their columns. 

The Eastern Mail brought news of the progress of the war in Cura, and of the 
capture on the 26th of August, without the loss of a single man on the side of Bri- 
tain, of the important city of Amoy, its very extensive and formidable line of bat- 
teries and fleet of gun-boats and war-junks, with 500 pieces of canon. These works, 
which the poor Chinese imagined to be impregnable, were carried in four hours, in 
the presence of the viceroy and other high officers, who witnessed, with consterna- 
tion and dismay, the defeat of their soldiers, the dismantling of their batteries, and 
the entire destruction of their immense magazines which were full of the munitions 
of war. 

The little island of Koolangsee, close to the city, was permanently occupied by a 
small detachment, and the expedition proceeded northward towards Chusan and 
Ningpo, which it was rumoured had also fallen before our victorious countrymen. 

Our restless Indian neighbours, the Burmese, under Tharawaddie, having made 
military preparations that threatened war, the government at Calcutta promptly pre- 
pared for the attack, and sent a formidable armament to the frontier, which with 
the news of our progress in China happily awed his mind, and he returned to their 
capital without daring to open his meditated attack. 

The relations between this country and the Unrrep States or AMERICA, we regret 
to perceive are far from satisfactory. An incident has occurred which has added 
another element of jealousy and heart-burning between the two countries, connected 
with that most ticklish of all questions, slavery—we mean the affair of the ship 
Creole. The case is this: In the State of Maryland, slave labour has happily become 
unprofitable in consequence of the great increase in the number of free labourers. The 
same change we are glad to believe is slowly advancing in Virginia. This induced a 
Virginian slave-holder to sell one hundred and thirty-five of his victims to “a trusty 
brother of the trade,” who shipped them on board the Creole, bound from Richmond 
to New Orleans. On the high seas nineteen of these poor captives rose against their 
oppressors, overpowered the crew, killed the supercargo, wounded the captain, seized 
the vessel, and ran her into the harbour of Nassau, New Providence, a dependency 
of Great Britain. On her arrival the American consul complained of the criminal 
offence to the British authorities, who took cognizance of those engaged in the mutiny 
and murder, but liberated all the other slaves on the glorious fact, that in the 
British empire, a slave is unknown. The correspondence that has passed in conse- 
quence of this affair is very angry and threatening, and we trust that our brethren 
in America will see that the national crime of slavery, if not renounced by the States, 
is likely to excite the hot-blooded slave-holders to rush into a conflict that can only 
end in a servile war, which of all domestic struggles must be most ruinous and 
bloody. 

We grieve to record the failure of the benevolent expedition to the Niger. A ma- 
lignant and unique fever visited the ships engaged in this noble enterprise, and was 
80 fatal in its effects on the lives and health of the officers and crews, as to baffle 
the united efforts of sound judgment and scientific skill, and to repel from the shores 
of Africa an expedition undertaken “ not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 

Our Domestic Arrarrs continue to be of a most depressing character. Distress, 
which has well nigh famished thousands of our poor operatives, is, we fear, slowly 
but surely reducing multitudes of a superior class to the same sad level. In such 
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a state of things, the ceremonials of laying the foundation of the Royal Exchange, 
and the christening of the Prince of Wales, with all their pomp and festivity, have 
not deeply interested the public, who look forward with intense anxiety to the 
approaching assembly of parliament. Domine, dirige nos! is a prayer that ought 
to be on every statesman’s heart, for prompt relief must be obtained, or speedy ruin 
will assuredly follow. 

The storm that has been raging within the University of Oxford respecting the 
election of a professor of poetry, and which has agitated the Episcopal church to its 
centre, appears to be lulled by the withdrawal of Mr. Williams, the candidate who 
had the support of Dr. Pusey and his friends. This is accounted a great triumph 
over “ the Catholic party” in Oxford; but when it is known that two-fifths of the 
electors who had promised their votes were prepared to support Dr. Pusey’s friend, 
there is no room for exultation, but rather of humiliation, that a university pro- 
fessedly Protestant should be so nearly divided upon questions which involve the 
principles of the reformation itself. 

The question of the Corn Laws continues to be pressed upon the attention of 
Christian ministers with great earnestness. The conference of Christian ministers 
held at- Carnarvon has been followed by one in Edinburgh, at which 800 ministers 
and delegates were present, including some of the most influential men int Scotland. 
There is an important section of dissenting ministers, especially in the metropolis, 
who have not made up their minds so promptly as some of their brethren on that 
question. Our gifted friend Dr. Vaughan has published a letter on it, which cannot 
be read by any thoughtful Briton without the deepest solicitude.* Neutrality cannot, 
we conceive, be maintained with satisfaction ; and we therefore hope that our readers 
will take means to inform themselves upon a subject that will be discussed at every 
hearth, and will agitate every circle, till relief is obtained for our country, now in 
the crisis of its commercial destiny. 
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Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Jenkyn, Henderson, J. P. Smith. 

Rev. Messrs. D. Ace—W. P. Lyon—W. Campbell—W. Owen—D. R. Campbell— 
T. Loader—J. Carlile—A. Wells— Samuel Roberts—G. Smith—A. Blackburn —T. 
Lewis — Thomas Davies —W. Upton — T. Weaver — D. W. Jones — Evan Jones — 
C. Brake. 

Mr. T. Davidson. 

Our esteemed correspondents who have referred to the dates of the Chapels in our 
Supplemental List are reminded, that they were transcribed from those supplied 
with the Registers to the Commissioners of Non-Parochial Registration. 





* This eloquent and instructive letter appeared in The Patriot newspaper, January 
13, 1842. 





